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FROM THE OLD WORLD 

By MDLLE YVONNE PITROIS 


TOUCHING QUARTET Oh! Anne Marie, at last! When their passionate 

(31st Letter.) clasp unravelled, Anne Marie fallen on the 

CERTAIN summer day of last year, motherly heart of the nun, laughing and sobbing 

an unusual spectacle offered itself at the same time, and repeating in broken ges- 

to the travellers that were passing tures: — Oh! sister! I am so happy! so happy! 

by in a hurry in the great hall of A few minutes later, the six women— the two 
Poictiers' station. Three charming normal and the four deaf-blind ones, — were driv- 

young girls were standing on the platform with ing in the old-fashioned convent carriage to 



The carriage rolled in the dark for the four 
young women, but in reality, it came along a 
beautiful sunny open country, full of the gaiety 
and music of harvest time, and ascended higher, 
always higher, till it had reached a hill command- 
ing the old town of Poictiers. On the top of the 
hill, stands a large monastery, all white and calm 
among its shadowy coppice woods. When the 


a Sister of Wisdom wearing the 
picturesque grey dress and the large 
white cap of her order. The three 
talked animately between themselves, 
and with their companion; but not a 
single word escaped from their lips, 
only from time to time, a clear and 
happy laugh could be heard, for they 
chatted in signs, and instead of “write 
in the air” as we deaf people used 
to do, their fine, nervous, rapid hands 
searched the ones the others, joined 
together, quickly spelled out in the 
nearestpalm the words they wanted 
to say, and then groped to find other 
friendly hands in the dark, dark night. 
Both girls were totally deaf and blind, 
and in addition, the eldest. Marie 
Heurtin, is a mute; the two youngest, 
her little sister Marthe Heurtin, and 
Yvonne Perlin, can talk, but of 
course, between themselves they al- 
ways use signs. The trio came from 
the school of Notre Dame de Larnay, 
near Poictiers, their blessed convent- 
home, and the nun accompanying 
them was Sister St. Louis, the most 
devoted and able teacher of the class 
of the deaf blind girls. 

The hurried travellers threw a 
glance of curiosity, wonder and pity 
to the three unfortunate ones, so ter- 
ribly shut out from the busy crowd! 
But, for tile present, they seemed 
radiantly happy; their young faces 
were all smiles and beams, and if any 
one could have caught the words 
spelled by their quick fingers, they 
would probably have been like these: 

• — Oh! how glad I am! — And I too! — 
And how happy- she must be! — Dear 
Anne Marie, she has waited so long 



Marie Heurtin, A. M. Poyet, Marthe Heurtin, Yvonne Perlin 


carriage penetrated into the wide 
avenue of elm trees preceding the 
convent, Anne Marie, with quivering 
lips, held up her face, as if a myster- 
ious power had advised her; she 
spelled passionately: — Oh! we enter 
Larnay! dear Larnay! 

The carriage passed by the large 
iron gates, stopped in the noble court 
of honor where quite a number of the 
inmates, sisters and pupils, were gath- 
ered. Anne Marie was triumphantly 
seized in loving arms and was kissed 
and kissed by first, and then another 
till Sister St. Louis remarked that 
tile young traveller was certainly 
quite exhausted after 24 hours’ jour- 
ney, and claimed her to bring her in 
the dining room and to give her her 
dinner quite alone and in peace, with 
her guide. 

After having taken a well deserved 
lest, Anne Marie had to go and re- 
new acquaintance with every corner, 
every r inhabitant of Larnay'. She 
“saw” again the class rooms of the 
blind, where about forty blind girls 
are educated; the class rooms of the 
deaf, where over sixty deaf girls wel- 
comed her; the famous work-room 
of Larnay. where about one hundred 
deaf former pupils, who have freely 
chosen to remain at the convent after 
their school time, are daily making 
all sorts of splendid embroidered 
church stuffs. The deaf blind girl 
carefully examined with her fairy' fin- 
gers the silk or velvet banners, altar 
clothes, stoles, chasubles, surplices, 
and declared that they were “very 
pretty'!” 

But the visit she enjoyed to the 


for t his moment! — Four whole y'ears! — It is so 
good to SEE her again! — But surely, the train 
is late! — Oh dear! Sister says that she hears it! — 
Yes, it comes, I hear it too with my feet! 

The trepidation shook the pavement; with a 
piercing whistle, the train entered under the sta- 
tion hall; it stopped; the doors were opened by 
a throng of travellers. Soon the inquisitive looks 
of the Sister of Wisdom discovered, in the human 
flood, a tall, frail, anxious girl guided by a quiet 
and refined young woman ; she rapidly spelled to 
her pupils: — Here she is! and brought them to- 
wards the new comer. Eager hands enfolded 
themselves; with an outburst of delight, the three 
Larnay girls folded the traveller in their arms:— 


Notre Dame de Larnay'. Four pairs of busy', 
tremulous hands were talking, talking in their 
silent way, and the three Larnay girls only inter- 
rupted themselves to pat and caress their friend. 
Suddenly little Marthe exclaimed, with this divi- 
nation of the deaf blind which is always a wonder 
to the common of mortals: — How pale and thin 
you look now. Anne Marie! you have changed 
so much since you left Larnay. Have you been 
ill ? But hastily, her elder sister Marie impris- 
oned in hers the too talkative little fingers sav- 
ing:— Hush! don’t tell that. Marthe! You know 
that Anne Marie is not happy, but we must make 
her forget all her troubles and sorrows during 
her holidays! 


utmost, this day her arrival, and all the days 
which followed was in the class rooms of the 
deaf blind pupils, Marie and Marthe Heurtin and 
\ voniie Berlin, and could begin again with them 
the never ended chat! What happy hours they 
spent altogether during these blessed, never-to- 
be-forgotten holidays! Once Sister St. Louis 
brought them all in Poictiers to "visit" churches 
and shops, and had them photographed in their 
familiar attitude of every' day, their hands the 
ones in the others, all their faculties concen- 
trated on their silent talk! I have obtained one 
of these most interesting photographs for the 
readers of the “Silent Worker.” In this touching 
group, Marie Heurtin chats with Anne Marie 
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Poyet, and Marthe Heurtin with Yvonne Perlin. 

Must I tell here, once more, that Marie and 
Marthe Heurtin. both deaf and blind from birth, 
are the daughters of a poor Breton gun-maker 
and of his second cousin; from this most unfort- 
unate marriage, nine children were horn deaf- 
blind Marie, born in 1885; a boy who died a few 
days old; a girl, blind from birth, died at the age 
of twelve; two normal girls: a boy, deaf from 
birth, very poor sighted and rather feeble- 
minded : a girl, who died at the age of three; deaf- 
blind Marthe, born in 1902; a little girl, deaf, 
blind and paralyzed in the limbs, who died in her 
second year! Can such a dreadful fatality be 
imagined? 

Happily for them, Marie and Marthe have 
found a loving abode, a home, and an adoptive 
family in the dear convent where they have been 
educated, the elder by the late and always re- 
gretted Sister St. Marguerite, the younger by 
Sister St. Louis, and where they will probably 
spend their whole lives. From the unbridled 
wild beast she seemed before her education be- 
gan, Marie has become the most charming and 
refined young woman one can imagine, very 
clever, even more clever than are the ordinary 
girls who are only deaf, sweet tempered and 
pious as an angel; and in fact, are not her 
beautiful smile, her whole expression seraphical? 

Marthe is a bright and happy little soul, not as 
eager as her sister for books and study, but very 
quick and always ready to enjoy a game or a 
joke. She has found a very assorted friend and 
playmate in Yvonne Perlin. 

Yvonne is born of a poor family in 1895, in a 
village near Rheims; in her early infancy, she was 
nearly blind and of very poor health, then her 
health and her sight began to improve, and for 
some years she was in normal condition; when 
she was twelve her hearing and sight began to 
fail at the same time, slowly but surely; at thir- 
teen she was quite deaf; when she was sixteen, 
an operation was made, in the hope of saving the 
little sight left to her, but alas! the contrary 
happened, the operation made her totally blind! 
For two years, she was taught in a school for the 
blind only, where, owing to her deafness, she was 
much neglected and by no means happy. In 
1914, the terrible war found her at home for her 
summer holidays; her village was assaulted and 
bombarded, and she had to escape with her 
mother under bombs and bullets; for two years 
more they lived very poorly as refugees in a great 
manufacturing town, the mother working outside 
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and the girl left alone all the day long to knit in 
a miserable room: poor Yvonne had such hard 
and painful hours to bear! At last, a devoted 
friend discovering her by correspondence obtain- 
ed her admission to Larnay. — and now she is 
there, probably for all her life too, sheltered 
from the cruelties of the world she knows too 
well! Having heard and seen so long, she is 
quite developed morally and intellectually, and 
writes most charming letters, she is even a bit of 
a poet of minor order! She was the first deaf 
blind refugee received at the convent; two more 
girls, deprived too of sight and hearing and com- 
ing from tlie ruined war zones, came later on to 
find protection there, too: Emilienne Yander- 
haege, from the Flanders, and Jeanne Delgove. 
from Amiens. Both are rather backward, poor 
things! and it is a hard puzzle for t lie Larnay 
sisters to find the way to teach them! But both 
are as well cared for and as tenderly treated as 
their three more gifted companions, and as are 
the five or six old women, deaf, rendered blind 
by age. also inmates of Larnay. 

Being loved and well surrounded as they are, 
how Marie and Marthe Heurtin and Yvonne I’er- 
lin, in spite of their terrible afflictions and con- 
stant deprivations, in spite of their moments of 
deep depression familiar to all us deaf people, 
are happier than Anne Marie Poyet! The latter, 
born in 1894, lost her senses of sight and hear- 
ing through sickness when she was a baby in her 
cradle; she was educated at Larnay by the saintly 
Sister St. Marguerite, the teacher of Marie Heur- 
tin, and was a very good and bright scholar too; 
her earnest wish, her constant prayer was to 
remain always in the convent, among the nuns 
and the companions so kind to her. Alas! her 
parents, very poor and rough people, refused to 
grant her passionate desire, and as soon as her 
education was finished, they took her again with 
them, in a manufacturing town of the Loire, on 
the other side of France; and placed her as a 
work-girl to pack goods in a factory! Poor sen- 
sitive Anne Marie, she is really very unhappy, 
both in her family and at her daily work; it is 
very seldom that any one condescends to take the 
trouble to speak to her, to explain to her the 
every day’s incidents and little events; she is 
cruelly left apart, out of the family circle, out of 
the gay company of the factory girls! Her deli- 
cate, affectionate soul suffers intensely in this 
atmosphere of neglect and isolation! Yet, the 
merciful Providence has sent to her. in her great 
distress, a precious friend, a young hearing Chris- 


tian woman employee in the office of the factory; 
Mdlle Francia Mortier, such is her name, being 
more well educated, more kind hearted than her 
companions, has been moved to compassion by 
the tragic loneliness of the deaf blind girl. She 
has learned the manual alphabet and the most 
usual signs to be able to communicate with her, 
and by and by, she has become her interpreter, 
her comforter, her guardian angel. When, four 
years after she had left Larnay, Anne Marie ob- 
tained at last from her parents the permission to 
go to spend a week holiday in her dear Institu- 
tion, it is Mdlle Mortier who accompanied her 
in her long and difficult journey. 

Now my leaders can understand the radiant 
joy of Marie, Marthe, Yvonne and poor Anne 
Marie, Lo “see” each other again in Poictiers’ 
station, and the hearty reception Anne Marie 
finds at Larnay. They can understand, too, how 
happy was the week for Anne Marie — and how 
quickly it elapsed, alas! One day, the poor girl 
had a real crisis of despair, crying and sobbing 
at the idea of returning to her hard and painful 
life; it needed all the exhortations of the kind 
hearted nuns, all the sweet words and caresses 
of her deaf blind friends to rouse her courage! 
Oh! why are her parents so cruel as to refuse 
her the earnest longing of her life! — 

Eight days later, the same touching group I 
described at the beginning of my article could 
be seen again at Poictiers’ station, but instead of 
smiles, there were tears on the faces of the four 
deaf blind girls, for instead of wishing Anne 
Marie: “Welcome,” her friends had to bade her: 
“Good bye!” Gently, Sister St. Louis and Mdlle 
Mortier helped Anne Marie to take her place in 
a car — Marie, Marthe and Yvonne remained on 
the platform, anxiously turned towards their de- 
parting companions as if they could see her. — 
And all was over for them. 

Ships that cross in the night 

And speak one another in passing 

Only a signal show 

Then silence again and the darkness.... 

Many months have elapsed; the Heurtin sisters, 
Yvonne Perlin and their deaf blind companions 
are always as happy as they can be at Larnay, 
and very, very far from them, from her Paradise 
Lost, poor Anne Marie is always unhappy, lone- 
ly and overwhelmed with work at her factory. 
She wrote to me a few weeks:" You see, the 
good God sends me many trials; I often say to 
Francia that I long to go away to Larnay and to 
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remain there always, because I miss it too much 
and 1 weary myself too much here; she comforts 
and encourages me. 1 am always busy with the 
same packages. You ask me what 1 am doing 
on Sundays at home: usually 1 have nothing to do 
sometimes I write long letters to my ..bends, I 
always weary so much as 1 have no books tu read, 
I keep confident in the heavenly Providence who 
never forsakes me; do pray hard for me . . . . ” 

Poor, poor child! May God help her, and may 
all the prayers of the ones who love her be 
granted some day in the future, — so that she 
is allowed at last to come again to Larnay, but 
not for a week, for all her life, and that the tou- 
ching quartet of the deaf blind girls is reformed 
again — for ever! 

90, Rue dc Marseille, Bordeaux. 


THE LIP-READER’S GENERAL 
READJUSTMENT 


Southern Delegates. 7th Triennial Convention, N. F. S. D. Philadelphia, Pa. July, 1-6, 1918 

A. L. Pach. Photo. 
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By Avondale N. Gordon 

H E N the editor requested a contribution 
| T ? to the “lip-reading number of The 

i Vt i V°b a Review," I was at a loss to decide 
| | upon what phase of the subject I should 

1 — comment ; for while much has been said 
and written, a great deal remains to be put before 
the public, and especially the prospective student of 
lip-reading. But. in the light of my three years’ 
experience as a teacher, it seems to me that nothing 
could be more important than the general readjust- 
ment which must be accomplished in’ order that a 
deaf person may overcome his serious handicap. 

In looking backward over the period of my own 
gyrowing deafness, which began about fifteen years 
ago, I recall vividly many trying experinces, espe- 
cially in conversation, which finally- resulted in a 
depression and discouragement so complete that at 
last I did not even want to arouse myself! It is diffi- 
cult to describe accurately the feeling of isolation 
which develops with deafness, and if the one thus 
afflicted should follow- his inclinations he would soon 
become a confirmed recluse. But such a luxurious 
(?) life is not always practicable, which is a very 
good thing, for too much of one’s own society is 
neither wholesome nor profitable. Therefore, he 
must find some means which will enable him to con- 
tinue in the life-work already planned, and perhaps 
well begun, and this requires a complete readjust- 
ment of his attitude toward life in general. You 
see, to the large majority of the deaf every day is 
a dull day; everything seems disagreeable; his whole 
viewpoint is distorted. There are flaws in every- 
thing, so magnified that it is often difficult to see 
the good points — that is. before he has become a lip 
reader ! After he has acquired even a comparatively 
slight degree of proficiency his whole viewpoint 


changes, and he finds that he has a better, keener 
appreciation of things in general than ever before. 
He finds himself back in the sunshine of life, where 
every-thing seems rose hued ! His natural enthusi- 
asm has returned, doubled and redoubled, and he 
goes back to his work with renewed energy. But 
this means that all along the road he has travelled 
to reach this point he has been readjusting himself 
to the new order of things till as last he has not 
only become reconciled, but glad, indeed, to make 
his lip-reading an adequate substitute for his lost 
hearing. He has learned to be perfectly satisfied 
not to hear, because worry and rebellion only work 
great havoc upon his nerves, thereby- making matters 
worse by furnishing a serious obstacle to the acquire- 
ment of skill in lip-reading. Truly-, it does not pay 
to “cry over spilled milk” ! 

In the summer time, sitting on the porch wiith 
others in the cool, dark evenings, the deaf person 
must *be content with the refreshing breezes, with 
gazing at the stars or watching the passing motor 
cars, while his friends enjoy the conversation! Yes, 
he must be more than content — he must be happy — 
and whv not ! Surely one can guide his thoughts 
into pleasant channels. There are some, however, 
who are naturally morose, and others whose deafness 
has resulted in this state of mind: but such as these 
can and must be taught to acquire a happier, health- 
ier viewpoint, and the first step in this direction is 
to begin the study of lip-reading, which, from the 
vci> first lesson, gives such encouragement that the 
feeling must be similar to that of a half-drowned 
man after resuscitation. To repeat, he has been 


brought back into life's sunshine, and, best of all, 
has completely lost his desire to run off into the 
shadows ! 

Along with his progress in lip-reading must de- 
velop the readjustment of his intellect, as the spoken 
work is no longer received through the natural me- 
dium. He must learn to grasp each thought as a 
whole, much as the mind takes in an entire sentence 
when reading a book, and the individual -words will 
follow-. After he has become more or less proficient 
he will find his lip-reading quite as satisfactory as 
hearing, and oft times more so. and without doubt 
far easier than the strain of listening. The great 
relief from this nervous strain cannot be overesti- 
mated. for not only the nerves, but the general 
physical condition is strengthened : and as substantial 
evidence of this fact I can call attention to my own 
exjierience, for I am now- twenty- pounds heavier 
than before studying lip-reading. 

If only the deaf man can acquire this happy at- 
titude he will find that it will smooth out many of 
the rough places in life, will soften every hard and 
trying experience, and will enhance the value of 
comradeship. — J olla Review. 


Forget the slander you have heard, 
Forget the hasty, unkind word : 

Forget the quarrel and the cause, 
Forget the whole affair, because 
Forgetting is the only way. 

Forget the storm of y-esterdav. 

Forget the chan with scowling face 
forget to smile in any place; 

Forget the weather if it’s bad. 

Forget the knocker, he's a freak, 

Forget him seven days a week; 

Forget you’re not a millionaire, 

Forget the gray streaks in your hair. 
Forget the home team lost the game, 
Fotget the pitcher was to blame, 
Forget the trials you have had. 

Forget the coffee when it’s cold. 

Forget to kick, forget to scold. 

Forget the plumbei's awful charge, 
Forget the ice man’s bill is large. 
Forget man and his “weights,” 

Forget wherever you may roam. 

Forget the duck who wrote this poem. 
Forget that he, in social bliss. 

Forget himself when he wrote this. 
Forget to ever get the blues. 

But don’t forget to pay your dues. 






Mr. Thomas C. Forrester, superintendent of the 
Maryland school, w-as chosen to succeed -Mr. West- 
ervelt at Rochester, and Mr. Ignatius Bjorlee, of the 
New York school goes to Maryland. He has been 
teaching several years in New York. — II estem 
Pennsylvanian. 


New Yorkers at the N. F. S. D. Convention. Philadelphia, Pa. July. 1-6, 1918 

A. L. l’ach, Photo. 
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Within the sunlit for. 
est; my roof the bright 

blue sky where 

streamlets flow and 
wild flowers blow . . . 
I lift my heart on high 


tCljf #osipel of tfje <£?ut’Of=30oorS 

OT long ago I was asked why I did not go to 
church, as it happened that a deaf minister 
was to hold services in a certain city in the West 
that day. Now, I am not very strong for “going 
to church,” and never have been, nevertheless I 
believe in the “hereafter,” the “life after death,” and 
believe in God; say my prayers — ever since the time 
that my mother taught me “Now I lay me down to 
sleep.” And that is as far as my religion goes. 
How many of the deaf have had the chance to look 
upon the wonderful works of our Creator as I have 
— of course, a great many but do they appreciate it 
to the fullest extent? The more a person is in the 
great out-doors, the more closely he is brought face 
to face with His wonderful handiwork. Only in 
such a place can he realize the magnitude of these 
wonders ; the birds, the wild life, the running waters, 
the trees and the eternal mountains — all have a mes- 
sage for you. Only those that have stood in the 
great silence of the wilderness, with great moun- 
tains towering all around, can fully appreciate the 
close proximity in which he stands with his Creator 
in His own cathedral and sees and hears the Gospel 
of the Great Out Doors. 

While the deaf must have their ministers as well 
as normal people, why should these ministers not 
give life to their sermons— intermingle them with 
little anecdotes of their travels — for I know at least 
a half dozen of them w*ho have seen as much as I 
have. It would be a pleasant diversion from the old, 
stereotyped story of “The Garden of Eden,” etc. 
As a rule, our deaf ministers have an excellent edu- 
cation, and are a credit to their calling — but what 
most of them lack is the actual experience of com- 
muning with the wonderful works of Nature. 

“Billy” Sunday’s sermons are full of such anec- 
dotes. When he was in Philadelphia, in one of his 
talks, he said “Colorado Springs and the Pikes Peak 
Region is the prettiest spot that I ever visited and 
was brought closer to my God than ever before, 
just at the sight of Pikes Peak, crowned with a 
diadem of eternal snow.” 

And those who knew the great evangelist best, say 
that sermon was his masterpiece. 

♦ + ♦ 

“ ®be Huritig ©II bine of tfie 
©Hinb&toept Pine” 

AST month a friend of mine who has been 
spending the summer in the Pennsylvania hills, 
after his return to the city said to me, “I saw two 
pines yesterday, and they seemed like old friends, 
but they had shaved grass under them.” 

Oh, yes, there are others besides the writer who 
appreciate such things. If the city people would 
pay more attention to their physical, instead of finan- 
cial fitness, there would be less complaining in this 
world of ours. Some people are afraid to sleep in a 
room with the windows open for fear of catching 
cold. In the West, people will not live in a house 
that has no sleeping porch atttached to it. Most of 
the winter complaints in the East are seldom heard 
of in the West. 

And if the sight of two lone pines can cause such 
comment, does it not go to show that there are 
others of the same trend of mind? Every tree, 
every bird, every shrub, the mountains and the rush- 


ing stream, every flower that sleeps beneath the 
moon has a tale to tell — if you will simply interpret 
its meaning. 

Do you know, gentle reader, that the gummy sub- 
stance that oozes from the fir tree, after you have 
gashed it w'ith your hunting ax or knife, is of inesti- 
mable value to the knowing ones? For skinned 
knuckles or flesh wounds there is nothing equal to it. 
A small quantity spread over the wound will gen- 
erally heal it over night. I was told of it by the 
mother of “Whispering Wind,” a daughter of the 
Utes. And the gum of the spruce is not unlike chew- 
ing gum, and comes very handy when you are miles 
from water. And a bed of spruce and pine boughs ! 
It is like sleeping on air — and the oder of the boughs 
will soon lull the asthmatic to sleep in a short time. 
And the mention of those two lone pines reminds me 
that there is a great brother of theirs standing right 
by my hunting lodge in the Rockies — and to the east, 
the west, north, and south, as far as the eye can 
reach I see nothing but pines, spruce and firs. And, 
too, the cabin is built of the logs of the lodge 
pole pine — surely it is the land of the wind-swept 
pine — whose luring whine no one can resist. 

♦ + ♦ 

“aUbigperins ©Htnb” 

HE name suggests the Indian. And so she is. 
1 met her about eight years ago. She was 17 
years old then; today she’s 25. She had just gradu- 
ated from Carlisle. Not one of those sulky — low- 
browed Indians, mind you — but just the reverse 
— refined, educated, remarkably handsome, for she 
is, in the vernacular of the West, a half-breed, or 
“breed.” There is no better horsewoman in the far 
West ; not a better rifle shot ; she is absolutely fear- 
less. Not quite so dark as a full blood Indian; 
raven hair reaching to her knees; teeth like pearls, 
perfect aquiline profile; tall, graceful as a lodge 
pole pine; eyes of lustrious brown, and you have a 
faint idea of her likeness. She has been my compan- 
ion on more than one hunting trip— and she was my 
wife’s best friend— and when “Winds” looked for 
the last time, upon mv departed wife, the poor 
girl had to be taken away — weeping and moaning as 
only an Indian can do — she was crushed — heart- 
broken. And this veas in January. The beautiful 
columbine, the State flower of Colorado, had not 
yet blossomed forth and the columbine, above all 
other flowers of the fields, and mountains, was my 
wife’s favorite. I know that “Winds” spent several 
days trying to find one to put in my wife’s hand for 
the last time, but it was a fruitless hunt — her devo- 
tion to her friend was wonderful — remarkable from 
the beginning of their friendship up to the time of 
her passing; for, when Spring came, when, the col- 
umbines pushed their beautiful pale blue heads 
through the snows, “Winds” found them, and today, 
on my wife’s grave, in the evening shadow of Pikes 
Peak, they are firmly rooted— they bloom in the 
Spring — in the fall, they wither and die — only to 
bloom again when the first warm breath comes from 
the southland. And I know “Winds” thought ; 
they are as mine : — 

There’s not an hour of day or of dreaming night 

But I am with you 

i here's not a wind but whispers of your name, 

And not a flower that sleeps beneath the moon, 


But in its hue atrd fragrance 

Tells a tale of you. 

Yes, I hear from “Winds” quite often. Each 
letter seems to bring with it the odor of the pines, 
the delicate scent of the columbine ; a vision of the 
snowclad Rockies, and the music of rippling waters. 

♦ + ♦ 

ittilabp’g jfurS. 

N SEVERAL occasions friends of mine have 
come to me wanting to borrow money on their 
diamond rings. Of course, I am a poor judge of 
them, and, in order to be on the safe side, have tried 
to have their value appraised by people who know — 
diamond dealers, but in nearly every instance, they 
would refuse to state its value — but would say that 
I was safe in advancing so much money on the 
article. 

It is the same way with the fur buyers and furri- 
ers. There are many tricks in the trade, but I pride 
myself in being able to get what my furs are worth, 
for I have bought and sold them for several years, 
handling several thousand dollars worth. My sister 
claimed she had a black lynx set, but, when I told 
her it was dyed fox, she could not believe it until 
I showed her the natural color of these animals. 
The set cost $75.00 : all told, it was worth about 
$30.00. And there are people who think that all the 
ermine come from the Arctic regions. Such is not 
the case. I have caught many of them — they are 
simply the brown weasel, which turn pure white in 
the winter, with the exception of a black tip on the 
tail. I have generally received from 25 cents to 
$1.25 for the fur of these little animals. When 
made into muff or cap the furrier will tell you that 
they are genuine Russian ermine, and you’ll walk 
out of his place of business with probably $20 worth, 
for which you have paid $75 to $100. 

Then comes Milady of the Hudson seal coat, I 
wonder if she knows that she is wearing a coat, 
made of dyed muskrats whose little hides are worth 
from 25 cents to $1.25. 

And thus it is so thru the whole business. The 
safest and best way to have a set of furs is to pur- 
chase them direct from some trapper you know, and 
have them made up into whatever article you want 
by some reputable furrier. 

As a rule, the trapper receives $12 to $15 for each 
lynx he sells to the fur buyer. This buyer sells it 
to the manufacturer for $18 to $20; who sells it to 
the dealer in the shape of a scarf, for $30 or $40. 

I remember the time when a fine prairie wolf 
pelt could be bought for $1.50 to $5. Today they 
are selling from $8.00 to $15 each. The Government 
is buying a great many of them to line the coats of 
aviators in France. 


By some the lynx is called “bob cat” or “lynx 
cat.” However, the animal is one and the same. 



A Coyote and A Lynx 
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■“Midget and Cricket” — My “Return” Ponies. 

While they are not as wary as the wolf, they 
are more dangerous to come in contact with, or 
when caught in a trap. The Texas lynx is a very 
inferior animal to that of the Colorado lynx, as 
their fur is much shorter, and do not command one- 
half as much as the latter. 

I expect to handle a great many furs the coming 
winter, but my whole catch is as good as sold, for 
there never has been such a demand for them and 
prices have never been as high. 

♦ + ♦ 

“©or£ie S>eti£(E ”=-anb a JSog 

( iyV 1 DGET” and “Cricket” are sisters. Their 
pedigree is not known to their owner, with 
the exception of knowing that they are Indian ponies, 
purchased a few years ago from a tribe of Jicarilla 
Apaches at their reservation in Ignacio, near the 
boundary line of Colorado and New Mexico. There 
is a saying that “a dog is a man’s best friend;” of 
course, this is true, but I know that his horse is equ- 
ally so. The spur has never raked the sides of 
either; the sting of the quirt is unknown to them. 
They have carried Bert and me many and many a 
mile, thru snows, above timber-line; taken us where 
.a mis-step would mean our death ; forded rushing 
mountain streams, never once failing us. They are 
“return” ponies, that is, they will return direct to 
their stable, (called corral in the West) as soon as 
they see that the reins are tied around their neck so 
they will not step on them. — (If the reins were left 
lying on the ground in front of them, they would 
stand there for hours.) They will find their way- 
back — no matter if the distance is as much as 20 
miles. And why, you ask. Simply because they 
know they will find a few lumps of sugar in their 
manger. Before starting on a trip we let them see 
just where we put the sugar. We generally take a 
pack horse with us to carry in our game, or trapped 
animals, which is the reason we have no further use 
for our horses, as we generally hunt on foot. They 
are so trained that they will stop in their tracks, 
as soon as you lift your gun to shoot. In many 
cases, in taking a long range shot, I have steadied 
my rifle on “Midget,” and she never budged at the 
terrific report of my 22 Hi Power rifle. The only 
trouble we ever have with our ponies is in the early 
Spring when we try to catch them — for it must be 
remembered that they are not used during the 
Winter months very much. They have unlimited 
range thru the mountains and foothills, and in 
consequence become rather wild, and are hard to 
approach, and if it were not for their fondness of 
sugar, we never would get them unless we reverted 
to roping. We spent hours trying to get our lariats 
around “Cricket’s” neck. She would just manage 
to keep , out of throwing distance, and no amount of 
sugar could coax her nearer. Bert became exasper- 
ated at these maneuvers one afternoon, and said 
he’d shoot her if he could'nt get her any other wlay. 
However, she came to the corral that evening as 


"Midget’s” whinnying was too much for her — and, 
too, she couldn’t go without sugar for more than two 
days. After being without a saddle for days at 
a time, both of them resented it — but after a few 
lumps of sugar is given them they allow the saddle 
pu,t on them — and stand perfect still — until you are 
in the saddle, then the fire-works start. They rear 
straight up, then come down on front feet, out fly 
their hind feet, then a few side-jumps, and they are 
as docile as a canal boat mule. 

Of course, I love my Airedale, “Grizzly,” for he 
has warned me of the presence of more than one 
mountain lion, and tries to climb the tree in which 
he has driven many a lynx, but he had never pushed 
the door of my hunting lodge open and walked inside 
for a lump of sugar like “Cricket” has the habit of 
doing — and for that trick of hers, I love her just a 
little better than “Grizzly.” 

DEAF-MUTE WINS HONORS 

Reading Girl Gets Three Awards at School of 
Industrial Arts 

Although she has never spoken a word or 
heard a sound in her life, Miss Eva S- Ahrens, 
of Reading, has just won triple honors at the 
Pennsylvania School of Industrial Arts. 

The three honors — a remarkable achievement 
even for a student of normal development — -were 
the Theresa Keehnle Scholarship, the Elizabeth 
Duane Gillespie third prize and honorable men- 
tion in the Herbert D. Allman prize contest. Miss 
Ahrens specialized in wall paper and carpet de- 
signs, and experts in both lines say that Her 
talents are unusual. 

Not content with completing the regular public 
school course in Reading with being graduated 
from the High School “with merit,” and with 


winning signal honors at the Philadelphia institu- 
tion. Miss Ahrens intends to take courses at 
other schools which will perfect her training. 
Though both deaf and dumb, she is expert at lip 
reading, and her mind is unusually keen. 

Miss Daisy B. Keim, a schoolgirl friend, has 
been her constant companion both in the public 
schools and at the School of Industrial Arts. — 
North America, May 27. 

TIME’S CHANGES 

Superintendents and teachers have come and gone 
in such rapid succession during the past summer 
that it has been pretty hard to keep apace with them. 
Wirt A. Scott of the Oklahoma School has been 
appointed principal of the Mississippi institution, 
Iqnatius Bjorlee of New York, takes the head of 
the Maryland School, Mr. Thomas C. Forrester has 
been made principal of the Western New York 
Institution, Henry John Stagmertin has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Maryland School, Mrs. Anna 
Hurd has been installed as principal of the Rhode 
Island School and Lyman Steed becomes principal 
of the advanced department of the Mount Airy 
School. The changes among teachers have been yet 
more numerous and in some instances almost the 
entire corps of instructors and assistants in a 
school has left to go into war work, or other schools. 

Number among your worst enemies the hawker 
of malicious rumors and unexplored anecdote. — 
Lavater. 


Some people’s idea of economy is saving money 
for others to spend. — Raymond. 

When clouds are seen wise men put on their 

cloaks. — Shakespeare. 


BlSIillllllllllDllllillilllllM 


“Our Silent Party” 

On a pretty Autumn evening in September, 
there was a grand party given for the welfare 
of the mutes by William Lyles, and Pink Smoak, 
as illustrated, in the Reception room of the 
Lyles Studio at Columbia, S. C. 


at Columbia, S. C. 

We played different games, served ice-creams, 
and cakes of various kinds, and had a most 
enjoyable time. 

Upon leaving the studio, we were taken in a 
flashlight photograph. w. L. d. 



Standing row — Mrs. Lula Southal, Cecil Sox, Tom Myers. Archie Hartin, Thomas Tinsley, 
William Lyles. (Robert Cave, above) Miss Ella Clarkson, S. M. Freeman, Mrs. Freeman, Grover 
Pool. 

Middle row — Asgood Darby, Pink Smoak. Miss Birdie Reynolds, Lonie Fant, Miss Mamie 
Duncan, Charles Lee, Landy Sox. 

Sitting row- — Everett Gaston, Mrs. Myers, Raymond Glover, Miss Lillian Glover, Frank 
Smoak. Miss Louise Coker. 
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WITH THE SILENT WORKERS 

By ALEXANDER L. PACH 


1 ST of the schools for the deaf have 
fsN'w/f' l)u, ky and cumbersome names and 
111 III none more so than the Lexington Ave. 

1 1 jqrfrSy 11 ** ^* ew York, whose founders, 

lckv»w2-iH to make the title impressive, called it 
the "New York Institution for the Improved In- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb,” which was a covert 
slap at the other school then existing, the New York 
Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb, whose methods by the way have always been 
kept improved right up to the minute, A new name 
for the first named school, given to it by one of the 
L. P. F. editors, is the "Harris Taylor School,” 
which is a most happy thought. 

In an article published this summer under the title 
“The Sympathetic Note” Mrs. Alice Terry stated, on 
the authority of some unnamed psychologists, that 
the deaf never hear in dreams. As a matter of cold 
hard fact, I want to say that I have repeatedly heard 
in dreams, and not only heard, but recognized 
familiar voices, though years had gone by since I 
had actually heard them. I recall one very vivid 
dream that I had, of being carried off on a steamer 
because when the call “All ashore. All ashore thars 
going ashore,” was given, I could not get a door 
open that barred my progress to the deck. I pound- 
ed the door after each time the call was sounded, but 
before it was opened, the ship had sailed. In my 
sleep 1 have heard the old fire-bell of my home town 
on several occasions. I suppose it is hardly the 
correct thing to differ with eminent psychologists, 
but facts are stubborn things. 

Mrs. Terry further says: 

‘‘I will say to the deaf : In writing, let sound 
alone. We do not know sound because we do not 
hear it. We should remember that it is a strange, 
unknown ’Ling to us. To my mind there is much 
difference between hearing sound and feeling sound 

THE TRUE GENTLEMAN 

The true gentleman carefully avoids whatever 
may cause a jar or jolt on the mind of those with 
whom he is cast; all clashing of opinion, or col- 
lison of feeling, all restraint or suspicion or gloom 
or resentment, his great concern being to make 
every one at his ease and at home. He has 
his eyes on all his company; he is tender towards 
the bashful, gentle towards the distant and merci- 
ful towards the absurd: he can recollect to whom 
he is speaking; he guards against unseasonable 
allusions or topics which may irritate: he is sel- 
dom prominent in conversation, and never weari- 
some. He makes light of favors while he does 
them, and seems to be receiving while he is con- 
ferring. He never speaks of himself except w r hen 
compelled, never defends himself by a mere re- 
tort; he has no use for slander or gossip; is 
scrupulous in imputing motives to those who in- 
terfere with him, and interprets everything for 
the best. He is never mean or little in his dis- 
putes, never takes an unfair advantage, never 
mistakes personalities or sharp sayings for argu- 
ments, or insinuates evil which he venture not 
say out. From a long-sighted prudence he ob- 
serves the maxim of the ancient sage— -that we 
should ever conduct ourselves towards our enemy 
as if he were one day to be our friend. He has 
too much sense to be affronted at insults; he is 
too well employed to remember injuries and too 
Indolent to bear malice. He is patient, forbear- 
ing and resigned on philosophical principles; he 
submits to pain because it is inevitable, to bere- 
avement because it is irreparable, and to death 
because it is his destiny. If he engage in con- 
troversy of any kind his disciplined intellect pre- 
serves him from the blundering discourtesy of 


as there is between the badly deformed individual 
and the individual who enjoys physical perfection. 
For us to try to describe sound as we once heard it, 
before becoming deaf, strikes me as a sad. melan- 
choly undertaking, something ghost-like, something 
that works us no good and only arouses in people 
that old feeling of pity for us. 

"Psychologically speaking, the capable deaf are 
not true to themselves whenever they attempt to 
imagine sounds and describe them, for that faculty 
— the universe of sound — is not within their power of 
thought or imagination, it is out of their lives. They 
should let it alone as a man would let alone a miss- 
ing limb which he once had the great misfortune to 
lose.” 

Much as I dislike to differ with Mrs. Terry I can’t 
see any sense or any good gained by depriving our- 
selves of the happy memories lett us, and in some 
instances the greatest joy that we can have — the 
reminiscences that come back after years of total 
deafness. Whether we ought ,to describe them or 
not depends on the realism we can clothe these 


Who is Who In 
New York 



MAX M. LUBIN 

Max M. Lubin, one of the coming men in New 
York circles, was born, November 15th, 1891, in 
New York City, and lost his hearing at six years 
of age through scarlet fever. At eight he entered 
Fanwood and remained until he was sixteen, hav- 
ing then reached the High Class. Having learned 
the printing trade under Mr. Hodgson it did not take 
him long to get a Union Card. After his marriage 
to Miss Ida Cohep, he entered his father-in-law’s 
wholesale clothing house where he now fills a most 
important sphere. Mr. Lubin became a Frat in 1913. 
and served one term as Director and is now the ef- 
ficient Secretary of Greater New York Division. 
P>oth in the “Frats” and in his religious activities 
Mr. Lubin is most active, giving freely of his time 
and funds, with no selfish aims and he gives loyal 
cooperation merely for the sake of being useful to 
his fellow men. The writer predicts for him a dis- 
tinguished career as a leader and worker when the 
older of present leaders have passed bn. His men- 
tal equipment, his force as a speaker and his dis- 
interested efforts to serve others presage his future 
standing. The Lubins have one son, Alfred C. 
Lubin. a. l. p. 


memories with. We speaking deaf make our way- 
happier and better in the world because of the a- 
bility to reproduce the speech we have heard in other 
days, and the better, we recall the spoken word the 
better we reproduce it and the better off we are be- 
cause we are able to. 

To be able to recall from memory’s store-house 
after years of deafness, the dear voices we knew so 
w 7 ell ; instrumental music and all the sweetness of 
song make up for a great deal that is gone from us 
forever. 

After nearly forty years of deafness I feel certain 
I could lead an orchestra playing the Star Spangled 
Banner, and perhaps a hundred other tunes and I 
would not trade the joy of it for the finest Rolls — 
Royce automobile ever imported into this country, 
for in large measure it mellows the hardship of total 
deafness. 

An Editor who ought to know better since he 
edits a paper published in the infciests of the deaf 
speaks of deafness as a deformity. Of course that is 
distinctly untrue, as well as unjust. While deaf- 
ness certainly is an infirmity, that term is miles and 
miles away from deformity. 

Not that it is particularly momentuous, but Bridge- 
port, ( Con n.) Divison of the N. F. S. D. is number- 
ed 66, and its Secretary, Gordon Marshall, resides,, 
appropriately enough at Sixty, Sixth St. 

In Philadelphia thirty-five deaf residents own 
their own homes. In New 7 York with a deaf popula- 
tion far larger T can only think of four that own 
their orvn, so it would seem that the Quaker City 
people are a very thrifty lot. However there are 
suburban communities within the city limits of Phila- 
delphia where land may be had reasonably enough to 
enable a man to build his own home, but New York, 
with few exceptions is reserved for the big apart- 
ment houses. 

better, perhaps but less educated minds, who,, 
like blunt weapons, tear and hack, instead of cut- 
ting clean; who mistakes the point in the argu- 
ment. waste their strength on trifles, miscon- 
ceive their adversary, and leave the question more 
involved than when they find it. B. 


Standards of attainment in schools for the deaf 
are not very uniform. They may be as high as can 
be expected, though this seems doubtful in many 
cases ; but they are certainly not as uniform as they 
might be made. Some claim that a deaf child can 
acquire the same degree of education as a hearing 
child ; others hold exactly the opposite opinion. The 
known facts favor the view of the latter. The exact 
truth on this point should be known and generally 
admitted as a basis for the best wmrk for the deaf. 
What degree of education can be attained by the 
average, normal deaf child in twelve years? What 
particular educational material is best for the deaf? 
These two fundamental questions should be an- 
swered as accurately as present knowledge of the 
subject will permit and answers generally accepted. 
When this is done, the work proposed may be divided 
into twelve parts, each covering a year’s work, Then, 
by adopting a uniform nomenclature, a proper stand- 
ard for all schools might be reached. In making 
such a standard, the grades should not follow those 
of the hearing schools, pari passu, but at the end of 
the twelfth year the deaf child should have ao ele- 
mentary 7 education equivalent to that of a hearing 
child, though not in all things identical. The sooner 
schools for the deaf stop trying to conform to the 
gradation followed in schools for the hearing, the 
sooner they will get on an honest basis and in line 
for attaining the best results for their pupils. — The- 
Volta Reiietv. 
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PICKING STRAWBERRIES FOR UNCLE SAM 


OBODY thought that I would do it; 
nobody believed me last spring 
when I said, owing to the shortage 
of labor, that I was going into the 
fields to pick strawberries; but here 

is the story: 

Last May found me with the folks back at the 
-old home in Missouri, where I had gone for the 
summer. From my present home in the far 
West w-e naturally and habitually refer to Miss- 
ouri as “in the East,” but the man whom I rented 
my house before going away did not share that 
idea with us. 

“What,” he said surprised, “Missouri in the 
East? No, Missouri is in the West!” 

But never mind, he was fresh from Boston 
(Massachusetts) where certain high-brows are 
wont to refer indifferently to everything from 
Ohio to the Pacific Ocean as plain west. But 
I will guarantee that after my former tenant 
has spent sometime in this section he will gra- 
dually come to realize that even Utah is pretty 
well back “in the East” after all. 

After three weeks of visiting at the old home 
(visiting, to a customarj- busy person, meaning 
nothing to do) I began to long for some real 
work again. I was in a farming community, and 
there were of course opportunities in the fields. 
But the folks wouldn’t hear of me turning farmer- 
ette. I insisted that it was patriotic, with the 
daily cry of help, more help, coming from garden, 
orchard and field. Just then too the demand for 
strawberry pickers was at its height, that section 
of Missouri being one of the greatest berry areas 
in the country. Every inducement was made to 
young and old to join in and save the fast-ripe- 
ning fruit from rot and ruin. There were already 
pickers enough in the immediate vicinity, the 
trouble was in getting them to go away from 
home, to new and strange places where like as 
not they would be compelled to “rough it" in 

■ earnest, which in this instance meant going back 
to primitive ways. 

Being a lover of the great out-of-doors and 
anticipating some delightful thrills “roughing it” 
(for in these abnormal times are not women 
• entitled to privileges out of the ordinary?) I 
quite upset the folks with my sudden determina- 
tion to go. 

“No, no,” they protested, "you cannot stand the 
hot sun and that back-breaking labor.” Could I? 
We will see. 

The next day, Sunday morning, my sister and 
I on our way to a friend's house were accosted 
-on the street by a plain a very ordinary looking 
man. He wore his working clothes, evidently 
Sunday was no holiday for him. He had come 
thirty miles in a truck to pick up volunteer work- 

■ ers for the berry fields. Those who w-ould go 
with him that day w-ere to get free transporta- 
tion and the best of camping privileges. It was 
a matter of “first come, first served” as I after- 
wards learned. My sister and that man talked 
for some minutes before she w r ould tell me w-hat 
it was about. Then when I showed my willing- 
ness and eagerness to go — she — what did she do? 
She did the thing that relatives of the deaf al- 
ways do— UPSET OUR PLANS! 

But I did not remain in meek(?) submission 
long. The newspapers kept calling and calling 
for help for the berry fields. Then the folks 
turned around and noted with pain that I was 
laying in a stock of provisions and packing two 
old suit-cases. But 1 was’nt going alone, my two 
little boys, Howard Jr. and Victor, were going 
along also. They are little, I say, but it has 
never occurred to me that anyone is too little 
to hustle, temporarily at least for Uncle Sam. 

I decided to go to the place where I thought 
jthe need for help was greatest. Just before I 


By ALICE T. TERRY 

left my sister had opportunity to brighten up 
somewhat, for a woman came in to commend 
my act, saying that several of the local school- 
teachers had just left for the berry fields. I 
learned later that sixty women from the Miss- 
ouri State University at Columbia had also 
gone and done likewise. 

My destination -was Monett. Contrary to pre- 
vious assurances we found no berry growers at 
the station to meet us as we alighted from the 
train. That compelled us to sit down and wait 
for the next party who might come around on 
the lookout for pickers. Is there anything more 
tedious than anxious lonesome waiting in a 
strange railway station? The weather was very 
warm, added to that was the thick, oppressive 
coal smoke from a dozen switching engines — 
We. waited for sometime, and I began to feel 
distinctly uncomfortable. That thing fear which 
all normal-minded people experience — Christian 
Science arguments to the contrary — began to 
creep over me. Two things however steadied 
me and kept me from turning around and go- 
ing back home: my pocket-book and my deter- 
mination to help in preventing food waste. My 
pocket-book. Do you get me? Well, I carried 
money enough to insure our safety, no matter 
what happened, provided of course that we did 
not become the unfortunate victims of highway 
robbers. I often think that in places of isolation 
or danger money — plenty of it — is the greatest 
possible comfort and assurance to anyone, partic- 
ularly the physically handicapped. I might add 
that Monett is as tough as tough towns go, the 
ban on liquor not yet being placed there. 

Finally we w-ere pointed out to a man who 
introduced himself to us as Mr. Lauderdale. He 
showed me his papers, proving his identity. He 
was Secretary of the Southwest Missouri Fruit 
Growler’s Association. He was in need of several 
more berry pickers and would be mighty glad to 
have us come, so we got into his car and were 
driven rapidly to the fields and to work. But 
before turning into the fields we stopped at an old 
abandoned two-room house by the roadside. We 
got out and the man opened the door and show- 
ed us our room. It was totally bare except for 
the dirt, an old cook-stove, a soot-blackened cof- 
fee-pot, tw-o tin plates, tin cups, a wash basin and 
an old box that we could sit on or eat on, or both. 
I did not protest, nor did the man apologize. 
Instead we mutually understood that comfort, for 
waste — uppermost in the minds of every patriot. 

A few moments later we had reached the berry- 
sheds, had gathered up our boxes and were as- 
signed to our rows in the field. We want at it 
joyously-, glad that the trouble of finding a place 
and getting there was at last over. I had not 
quite filled my first box when an overseer, a 
sweet-faced young woman, came up and said 
something. Finding me deaf she did not seem 
at all put out, for she began easily and naturally 
to spell on her hands. That meant that she 
knew deaf people. 

“Your arms will blister, wear gloves,” she said 
kindly. 

1 had not thought about gloves, had not even 
noticed that the other women were wearing them. 

“O. I never sun-burn,” I replied, not alarmed. 
She seemed surprised and walked aw-ay. After- 
wards when not busy we met and talked a great 
deal. Yes, she knew deaf people. She proved 
my r best friend in that whole bunch of workers. 
It turned out also that she was the wife of the 
man who had accosted my sister and me on the 
street the Sunday before. 

For the first two hours the berries were small 
and it was slow -work getting our boxes filled. 
Then, to our joy, we were transferred to a better 
patch where the berries were as fine and large as 


I ever saw. It was easy, quick and rather excit- 
ing the way we piled up box after box, crate 
after crate of the luscious, tempting fruit, all 
ready for shipment to any and every part of the 
United States. Victor was the first to tire out, 
he being the smallest, and I was perfectly willing 
that he should lag behind. Gradually he lost 
interest in the nickels and dimes that he was 
taking in for his own and for War Saving 
Stamps, and transferred his attention to some- 
thing else that to his childish mind was immedi- 
ately more substantial and absorbing. That was 
a bunch of sleek, fat pigs that grunted and grazed 
in a pasture nearby. 

The closing call came at five-thirty when every 
body had to quit. But by that time our work 
had become so interesting, as well as profitable, 
that we left the field quite unwillingly. Getting- 
back to headquarters, our room, at six o’clock 
we began to look about for supper. To get 
water we had to go to a well nearly a quarter 
of a mile away. That was the house nearest to 
us, and I felt pretty sure that I could obtain my 
milk, butter, eggs, and perhaps bread there also. 
To my astonishment they would not sell me 
anything. It was the first time I had ever known 
a farmer back there to refuse to sell to a chance 
cash buyer. They might have accomodated 
straw-berry pickers, any way. Tired and hungry, 
as we were we had to tramp exactly one mile in 
another direction over rough fields before we had 
our supper. Town was even farther away, so 
was out of the question. 

Howard Jr. and Victor balked somew-hat at the 
prospect of a night on the bare plank floor. But 
I told them not to complain, saying that we 
must be true soldiers of Uncle Sam, I reminded 
them also that our hardship w-as nothing com- 
pared with the horrible discomforts endured by 
the boys in the trenches. I had tw-o old quilts 
along, spreading one upon the floor, and using 
the other for cover. 

Our neighbor, the occupant of the other room, 
w-as an old man, seventy-five years old — a per- 
fectly harmless grandpa whom we trusted from 
the first. Across the narrow road just fifty feet 
from our door was a dense forest of second 
growth timber. That was the only good and 
beautiful thing that made our otherwise uninvit- 
ing headquarters endurable. For a long time 
that first evening we sat out under the shadow 
of the peaceful forest. Only once the stillness 
w-as broken, w-hen a wagon load of drunken, 
noisy people passed, which brought the old man 
to his feet and to his door in a fit of disapproval. 

We retired to our hard bed, and slept until 

(To be continued) 


FATE OF FOUR FLIES. 

“Four flies, which had forced their entrance into 
a certain pantry, were bent upon having a feast. 
One flew to the flour and ate heartily; but soon 
died, for the flour was loaded with plaster of Paris. 
The second perched himself on the sugar can ; but 
he fared no better, for the sugar w-as full of white 
lead. The third decided to sample the syrup, which 
stood temptingly near; but his legs w-ere shortly 
raised toward the ceiling, for the syrup was colored 
with aniline dyes. The fourth and only surviving 
one had been coquettishly hovering around the 
different receptacles, apparently unable to choose. 
But finally, overcome w-ith grief at the death of all 
his friends, he also decided to end his life and drank 
deeply of the fly-poison which he found in a conven- 
ient dish. But he is still alive, and in excellent 
health. The fly-poison, too, was adultered.” — Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley . — North Dakota Banner. 


A docile disposition will, with application, sur- 
mount every difficulty. — Manilius. 
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There was no mid-summer dullness in 
the sanctum of the Volta Review. Its last 
issue is replete with good things and care- 
ful perusal of it will amply repay every one 
interested in the deaf child. 


It takes the pen of a Caldwell to epit- 
omize a life such as Warring Wilkinson’s 
and in the October Annals we have a tribute 
to the work and worth of the first super- 
intendent of the California School that is a 
classic and that will remain a monument to 
our dead friend through all the coming 
years. 


We have always been disposed to be len- 
ient with our subscribers, but the rules laid 
down by the government that when a sub- 
scription expires the paper must be stopped, 
and that no free papers must be sent, are 
absolute and our subscribers will appreciate 
our position in the matter, in future, and 
renew their subscriptions promptly. 


The meeting of the Teachers Associa- 
tion on the afternoon of November 7 , was 
made especially interesting by the presence 
of Dr. Harris Taylor of the Lexington Ave. 
School and Dr. Percival Hall of Gallaudet 
College, the former giving a most edifying 
talk on the teaching of language and Dr. 
Hall following the next morning, with a 
talk on “joy” before the student body. The 
addresses gave a new zest to the meetings 
and were greatly enjoyed by all. 


OUR INDUSTRIES 

Our printing and wood-working, always 
matters of pride with us, were placed upon 
a plane during the summer that makes them 
sui generis. The partitions on the first and 
second floors of the industrial department 
were all removed and the two floors, each 
forty by eighty were given over entirely to 
the Printing and half-tone work and the 
Wood-working department. In the Print- 
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ing Department, a new linotype, of latest 
model, was installed, making three that we 
now have in operation, new' imposing stones 
were obtained, the half-tone outfit was giv- 
en a thorough overhauling, and a complete 
supply of all requisites was obtained for 
both departments, so that we now have far 
and away the best printing and engraving 
outfit in any school for the deaf in the 
world. For the Wood-making department, 
similarly enlarged, complete new sets of 
tools w-ere obtained, sixteen new tables of 
latest design, for draughting, were installed, 
and facilities there, now, probably excel 
those of any other school for the deaf in the 
country. The art needlework, dressmak- 
ing, millinery and embroidery have been re- 
moved to the room twenty-five by fifty feet 
opposite the wood-working. It has light 
from every side, has been fully equipped 
during the summer, and has, in every way, 
been placed on the same efficient footing. 
The other trades wdll receive early atten- 
tion, and it will not be long, we hope, before 
our whole trades department will be a mo- 
del for all our sister schools. 


THE TEMPLE OF FAME 

We little realized, when we proposed a 
temple of fame for the deaf, that there w'ere 
so many who had attained real distinction, 
and whose names were worthy to go down 
to future generations as men and women 
who had “made their mark.” Scores have 
been mentioned and the number grows 
from day to day. One of the most repre- 
sentative lists comes from Brother H. Lor- 
raine Tracy of the Baton Rouge Pelican 
who suggests the following names : 

John Carlin, artist and poet, J. Humphrey 
Moore, artist. Edmund Booth, editor and 
general writer, Rev. Henry Winter Syle, 
Laurent Clerc. Mrs. Sophie Fowler Gallau- 
det. mother of the Gallaudets .Mrs. Isaac 
Lewis Peet. poetess, Amos G. Draper, pro- 
fessor and writer, Mrs. Sylvia Chapin Balis, 
teacher and authoress, James L. Smith, 
teacher, editor and author, Robert Patter- 
son, John B. Hotchkiss, Rev. A. W . Mann, 
Mrs.' Laura C. R. Searing, poetess, Rev. 
Tames 11. Cloud, J. Schuyler Long, teacher 
and poet, Francis P. Gibson, student and 
organizer of the greatest society for the 
deaf, Robert P. McGregor, W. L. Hill, 
editor, Douglas Tilden, sculptor. Granville 
Redmond, artist, George T. Dougherty, 
chemist and writer, Daniel C. Picard, chem- 
ist, the only deaf man to obtain a diploma 
from the Boston School of Technology and 
now carrying on a big business of his own 
at Birmingham. Ala., Alexander L. Pach, 
premier photographer, A. R. Spear, founder 
of the North Dakota School for the Deaf 
and manufacturer, and Anton Schroeder, 
inventor. 

A fine array and one that it would be 
hard to improve upon. 

As the Hall of Fame on University 
Heights, in New York, is now constituted 
it includes thirteen authors, eleven states- 
men, five soldiers and sailors, five preachers, 
four scientists, four inventors, four jurists, 
two philanthropists, one artist, one reformer 
and one actress. There is a noticeable 


absence of educators among them, whereas- 
in the list that we shall have the teacher 
promises to take a foremost place. Editor 
Tracy makes a suggestion that we are glad 
to accept, that the deaf, not of the past 
twenty-five years but of the whole hundred 
years since the establishment of the first 
school for the deaf in this country, be con- 
sidered. 


THE HOPPER 

A contemporary wisely says that in busi- 
ness and school affairs, the inquiry of the 
wise man is; “What is coming out of the 
hopper?” and adds: — 

“The public has very little interest in 
school machinery and methods; it has a 
great deal of interest in the kind of boys and 
girls the school turns out. Have the gradu- 
ates a store of the most valuable informa- 
tion? Are their reasoning powers well 
developed ? Can they tell what they know? 
Have they formed the reading habit while 
in school? Are they self-reliant, moral, and 
well behaved? Have they capacity for do- 
ing things with mind and hands?” 

How true ! and, in the light of this, with 
what pleasure and pride may we contem- 
plate the condition of the deaf in our state, 
especially when it comes to “doing things.” 


Brother Argo will be soothed by the 
knowledge that he was everything a father 
could be to a son and by the thought that 
the parting will be but for a little while, 
and yet, we know, the cross he has to bear 
is a heavy one, and our hearts go out to him 
in this, his hour of trial. 


HE LEADETII ME 

In pastures green? Not always sometimes He 
Who knoweth best, in kindness leadeth me 
In weary ways, where heavy shadows be. 

Out of the sunshine warm and soft and bright. 
Out of the sunshine into darkest night, 

I oft would faint with terror and with fright. 

Only for this — I know He holds my hand; 

So, whether in the green or desert land, 

I trust, although I may not understand. 

And by still waters? No, not alway so; 

Ofttimes the heavy tempests round me blow, 
And o’er my soul the waves and billows go. 

But when the storm beats loudest, and I cry 
Aloud for help, the Master standeth by, 

And whispers to my soul, “Lo, it is I !” 

Above the tempest wild I hear Him say, 
“Beyond this darkness lies the perfect day; 

In every path of thine 1 lead the way.” 

So, whether on the hill-tops high and fair 
I dwell, or in the sunless valleys, where 
The shadows lie — what matter? He is there. 

And more than this : where’er the pathway lead. 
He gives to me no helpless, broken reed, 

But His own hand, sufficient for my need. 

So where He leads me I can safely go; 

And in the blest hereafter I shall know 
Why, in His wisdom. He hath led me so. 
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SCHOOL and CITY 

i ! 



The eleventh month. 


Old 1918 nearly ended. 

But six weeks until Christmas. 

We shall soon be writing it 1919. 

Jesse Still is quite an expert with the paint-brush. 

« 

Our decorations on the 31st were the prettiest 
ever. / 

We could not brag of an empty hospital, during 
October. 

Would you believe it? Jessie Casterline is a 
suffragette. 

The painting on the cottage has been done wholly 
by the boys. 

The father and brother of Mr. Gompers were 
callers last week. 

William Tells is getting to be a good all-round 
newspaper man. 

Elton Wiliams is greatly interested in his trade, 
carpentry. 

The Hallowe'en costumes were more varied and 
striking than ever. 

Helen Bath was the recipient of a letter from Edith 
Cohen a short time ago. 

Our leaves are fast going up in smoke, and we’ll 
soon have clean lawns again. 

Tt has been difficult to get our stride this fall owing 
to the unusual amount of sickness. 

Miss Rose Nosanow was with us a day, last week, 
making a' little visit with Susie to every department. 

A letter from Frank Madsen informs us that he 
holds a nice position with Colgate and Co. of Tersey 
City. 

There has been universal joy among the boys and 
girls over the collaspe of the German Empire and 
her allies. 

Jessie Casterline’s brother Elmer and his wife 
have moved to Boonton, where they have a nice 
pretty new home. 

Miss Tilson’ mother was among the victims of 
pneumonia last month. Miss Tilson has our 
sincerest sympathies. 

Basket-ball nets have been put up at the ends of 
the tennis court and the little girls are having jolly 
times there now-a-days. 

At the election, on Tuesday, our pupils unanimous- 
ly voted “dry.” The grown-ups differed with them 
however, and Trenton continues “wet.” 

The horse that has served us so long and faithful- 
ly was sold last month, and a small auto-truck will 
one of these days, take its place. 

Michael L’hrin and William Dixon have developed 
considerable skill as tonsorial artists, and would 
make fine barbers if they should take up the work. 


Every one of the boys living in the cottage takes 
a personal interest. The result is a splendidly kept 
house. 

Our Boy Scouts had a fine time at Park Island, 
during the summer and early fall. They did not 
bring rheir traps home until last month. 

The systematic physical training the primary 
children are now getting from Mr. Gompers and Miss 
Studt, during off periods, is doing them a world of 
good. 

Anna Robinson’s mother ran up from Gloucester 
to do a little shopping with Anna on Wednesday. A 
pretty pair of tan shoes was among Anna’s acquisi- 
tions. 

At our election in chapel, on the morning of the 
fourth, Mr. Edge was elected by a large majority. 
During the day the people of the state confirmed 
our vote. 

Happily the final settlement of all issues, on the 
other side, has come before Christmas ; and there 
will again at that time be peace on earth and good 
will to men. 

Esther Woelper and James Davison are devoting 
every available minute to college preparation, and 
We have no fears as to their readiness when they 
come up for examination. 

In the matter of war stamps our little folks did 
their full share; when it came to Liberty Bonds 
circumstances over which they had no control com- 
pelled them to cal! a halt. 

When Joseph Pepe’s mother had the influenza, 
Joseph prayed nightly that she might get well.. She 
made a speedy recovery and now Joseph believes 
more than ever in the efficiency of prayer. 

After drinking four glasses of cider the other 
night, one of the little boys dreamed that somebody 
pinched him. He looked around, but found no one 
and finally concluded that it was the cider that 
“pinched.” 

It does not often fall to the lot of any of our 
pupils to get two "boxes” in one day, but such was 
the good luck of Edward Campbell, on Thursday, 
one containing nice things to eat and the other bas- 
ket-ball paraphernalia. 


THE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 

The first regular Athletic Association meeting 
of this year was held in the assembly room 
Saturday night, October 5, at 7:30 o'clock. 

There were several new members admitted. 

The election of the new officers was first on the 
program. 

New officers elected were the following: 

President — James Davison. 

Vice-President — Parker j errell. 

Secretary — William Felts. 

Treasurer — Joseph Whalen. 

After electing, the new officers, there were 
elected new captains for the Senior, Junior and 
Midget basketball teams as follows: 

James Davison — Captain of the Senior team, 
assisted by William Felts. 

Patrick Agnew — Captain of the Junior team. 

Joseph Pepe — Captain of the Midget team. 

Our new Board of Trustees are Superintendent 
Pope, and Messrs Sharp and Gompers. 

Mr. Gompers is our Athletic Director. 

We all congratulated the new officers. 

Every afternoon after the school session, the 
players of the basketball teams are practicing 
football to become physciallv fit for the basket- 
ball. 

We practice deep breathing, so that we will 
not become winded in the game. 


Mr. Gompers. our Athletic Director is arrang- 
ing the basketball schedule, and we expect to 
have many games this year. 

We voted unanimously to play basketball with 
the ex-members of the Athletic Association on 
Thanksgiving Day. 

We are expecting to give an entertainment on 
Thanksgiving Day for the benefit of' the Red 
Cross and the program is being arranged by Mr. 
Gompers. 

After transacting some minor business, we ad- 
journed at 9:33 o’clock. 

The regular meetings will be held on the first 
Saturday of every month and a report will be 
printed in each issue of the Silent Worker. 

William Felts, 
Secretary. 

CADET OFFICERS 

On Friday evening, October 11, 1918. the first 
regular meeting composed of ten members was 
held in the new cottage. 

The old members are Cadet Captains James 
Davison and Parker Jerrell, Cadet Adjutant 
\\ illiam Felts. Cadet Field Musician Sergeant 
Anthony Gronshuski and Cadet Corporal Walton 
Morgan. 

The new members appointed were Cadet First 
Sergeants Joseph Whalen and Elton Williams, 
Cadet Sergeant Patrick Agnew, Cadet Corporals 
Philip Hughes and Salvatore Maggio. 

We are pledged by a solemn oath to obey the 
rules and do our best in working for Counsellor 
Superintendent Pope and for the State of New 
Jersey. 

Counsellor Superintendent Pope occupied the 
chair and opened the meeting with a speech 
about “School Spirit.” He said that we must 
help him in the improvement of our school and 
make it one of the best deaf schools in the 
country. We were very much interested in his 
speech. 

Major Gompers then told us of our duties and 
responsibilities. He said that we must set good 
examples for the younger boys and must correct 
them if they do wrong. 

We did not have any name for the new society 
but it will be decided upon at the next meeting 
and also a design for the society pins. 

\\ e pay fifty cents a year to buy magazines 
for the purpose of advancing our education and 
to acquire the reading habit. 

Cadet Field Musician Sergeant Gronshuski is 
busy collecting funds of the members for the 
society pins, also Cadet First Sergeant Whalen 
arranging to purchase the magazines and the 
daily and Sunday newspapers. 

Meetings will be held regularly in the second 
week of every month and a report will appear 
in every issue of the Silent Worker. 

The officers elected were as follows: 

Counsellor — Colonel Alvin E. Pope.. M.A. 

President — Cadet Captain James Davison. 

Vice-President — Cadet Captain Parker Jerrell. 

Secretary— Cadet Adjutant William Felts. 

I reasurer — Cadet Field Musician Sergeant 
Anthony Gronshuski. 

Librarian— Cadet First Sergeant Joseph Wha- 
len. 

The Executive Committee will be appointed at 
the next meeting. 

but we will elect it in the next meeting. 

The new officers were congratulated by the 
members. 

The meeting was started at 8:15 o’clock and 
adjourned at 9:45 o’clock. 

Cadet Adjutant William Felts, 
Secretary. 

THE BOYS’ READING CLUB 

The Boys’ Reading Club had its first meeting for 
the year on the afternoon of the 13th with nearly 
the whole membership present. 

Mr. Gompers delivered an interesting address on 
reading, calling attention to its great value as a 
development of the mind and urging the members to 
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increase the amount of time spent in the perusal of 
standard works. 

It was decided that meetings should be held on 
the first Sunday afternoon of each month, and that 
a fine should be imposed upon every member neglect- 
ing to do a reasonable amount of reading each 
month. 

The following officers were elected : — 

President. Norman Struble. 

Vice-President, Joseph Pepe. 

Secretary, Ernest De Laura. 

Treasurer, Joseph Pingitore. 

Librarian, Tony Tafro. 

Ass't Librarian, Edward Campbell. 

Sergeant-at-arms, Samuel Brosniak. 

The appointees all made brief speeches, acknow- 
ledging their appreciation of the honor conferred, 
and expressing a determination to do all in their 
power to attain the objects of the society and to 
increase the interest of its members in reading. 

A pin was presented to Samuel Brosniak, as a 
mark of regard, from his fellow members and the 
meeting adjourned at 4:15 PM. 

Ernest De Laura, 
Secretary. 


A SUCCESSFUL COMPOSITOR 



Mr. Anthony Charles Reiff 


How much perseverance, and strict adherence 
to a trade can accomplish. I think is illustrated 
by the position Mr. Anthony Charles Reiff, of 
Brooklyn. N. Y„ now occupies! He is a union 
man, and all-round compositor, and has attained 
such by many 3^ears of patient study, and obser- 
vance! Not many years ago it was considered 
almost an impossibility for a deaf man to aspire 
to the Union, as a regular member, but such is 
now an open fact! Mr. Reiff spent fifteen years 
at the New York Institution for the Deaf, (famil- 
iarly known as “Fanwood)” where he was gradu- 
ated. While there he paid strict attention to the 
trade he hoped to master — that of a printer. — 
beginning to learn the trade so young that he 
was obliged to stand on a stool to reach the 
printing-press! 

After graduating, he immediately joined the 
New York Typhographical Union Number Six. 
For many years he was not fortunate enough to 
secure a steady position though he often worked 
for six months at a time or served as a substitute. 
Still he never ceased to try, or abandoned hope! 
The knowledge he gained in various newspaper 
offices has been a great aid to him in jobbing. 
About the same time he attended the Evening 
Trade School of Brooklyn, taking a course, and 
receiving a diploma there. There were twenty- 
five young men in the class, all with their full 
faculties with the exception of Mr. Reiff, he being 
deaf! Only five received diplomas at the end of 
the course, Mr. Reiff being one! He is now em- 
ployed by the Schweinler Press, of New York, 
one of the largest printing-houses in this country. 
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He has been there for nearly five years, not hav- 
ing a single holiday, other than legal ones! He 
receives the full confidence and trust of Ins em- 
ployers, by his strict attention to duty, resolute, 
affable manner, and cheery smile! He is usually 
a little ahead of time when the morning work be- 
gins, and never watches the clock (as many do!) 
at the close of business hours! His eye is so 
trained that it is unnecessary to instruct him as 
to what is needed to be done, as he can always 
anticipate the wishes of his employers! 

Therein lies the secret of success to strive, 
and do a little more than one is required to do, 
and success, honorably won, means to double 
every joy, and halve every sorrow! He ever 
holds the best interests of the Schweinler Press 
at heart, and now in the prime of manhood he 
is able to serve it, and compete with those much 
more fortunate than himself. n. e. E. 


WESTWARD, HO! 

Arthur Long and George Morris have purchas- 
ed a small ranch near Bakersfield, California, and 
left on the 23rd of last May for their new home. 
While engaging in truck-raising and general 
farming, their principal interest, for the present, 
will be poultry-raising, something that has 
proved very profitable in the locality to which 



Arthur Long on his ranch in Bakers- 
field, California. 


they are going. The land around Bakersfield is 
said to be very fertile and the climate ideal and 
as the boys take with them a reasonable amount 
of capital and a fair knowledge of agriculture and 
the care of poultry, everything looks very promis- 
ing for them. 


In a letter to the Silent Worker Mr. Long says : 
“After arriving in Bakersfield we got along with- 


out any difficulty. We purchased a one-acre ranch 
one mile from Bakersfield — about thirty minutes 
walk to reach the heart of the city. 

“I feel that I live in a city of 2,000,000 people al- 
though the population of Bakerfield is only 20,000, 
due to modern conveniences. It is a very beautiful 
and clean city. I do not believe your hands would 
get soiled if you should fall on the pavement. 

“The climate is very delightful. When night 
comes it is very cool. Indeed, the landscape and 
things growing about our own ranch are very beau- 
tiful, even wonderful. 


Uur own cottage is very comfortable and cheer- 
ful. We keep it clean, wash our own clothes, cook 
and wash the dishes, we have plenty to eat beside? 
we can get fresh vegetables, fruit, milk, etc. from out 
neighbors. Now we see success in sight. 

“While our ranch is being developed I secured a 


good paying position in the city as grocery stock- 
man. The hours are shorter, the work more de- 
lightful and the pay better than at the thread mill in 
Florence, N. J. 

Now Mr. Morris feels entirely satisfied to know 
that his future is safe, with prospects of acquiring 
more land and a poultry business in sight. But only 
one thing in the world would make him happy and 
that is, to get married.” 


McFARLANE— HARPER 

Among the noteworthy events that have taken 
place of late is the wedding of Mr. J. H. McFar- 
lane, of Minneapolis, Minn., and Miss Florence 



Mr. J. H. McFarlane 


Harper, of Wilsonville, Alabama. The event took 
place on Wednesday, September 4, at the home of 
the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. G. F. Harper, 
of Wilsonville, Ala. Rev. J. W. Michaels, of 
Little Rock. Arkansas, officiated. 

Besides being treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf and a teacher at the Ala- 





Mrs. J. H. McFarlane 


bama School for the Deaf, Mr. McFarlane is an 
occasional contributer to the Silent Worker. 
Readers will remember his “Mac’s Musings” in 
that paper, which show an exuberant mind, 
tinctured with original thought. 

The bride is the second graduate from the 
Alabama School for the Deaf enjoying the 
distinction of having passed through Galiaudet 
College. 

Mr. and Mrs. McFarlane are now residing in 
Talladega, Alabama. 


Word has reached America to the effect that John 
K. Cloud, son of Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Cloud of St. 
Louis, has been decorated for conspicuous bravery 
by the king of Italy. Young Mr. Cloud is an ambu- 
lance driver and he was sent to Europe to drive 
an ambulance provided by the deaf of this country.— 
The Illinois Advance. 


Two former pupils of the Mt. Airy school are now 
post office employees in Philadelphia and Pittsburg 
respectively. 
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Sons of Deaf Parents in the 


War Service 




Lieut. Edward Lorraine Tracy 

Son of Rev. and Mrs. H. L. Tracy, of Baton 
Rouge, Iowa; attached to the 312th Ammunition 
Train of the 87th Division of the U. S. Army, 
stationed at Camp Pike. Arkansas. Lieut. Tracy 
took a course in Electrical Engineering at the 
Georgia School of Technology at Atlanta and 
Civil Engineering and Chemistry at the Univer- 
sity of Louisiana; became a rod man at the 
$7,000,000 Standard Oil plant at Baton Rouge and 
later on the Company’s Chief Chemist’s assistant, 
where he remained until he volunteered for ser- 
vice in the army going to Fort Roots, near Little 
Rock, Arkansas, to take training in the first of- 
ficers’ training camp. 


LOUIS RUDD DIVINE 
Louis Rudd Divine, son of L. A. Divine, head 
teacher in the Washington State School for the 
Deaf, at Vancouver, is a radio-operator on the 
U. S. S. Rainbow, “Somewhere at Sea.” Young 
Divine enlisted over a year ago and graduated 
from the Mare Island (Cal.) electrical school 
He will be 20 years old in July. Although both 
his father and his grandfather are deaf— his grand- 
father, now almost 80, was formerly an instructor 
in the Illinois school young Louis, Jr., has hear- 
ing so acute he can detect and receive the faint- 
est radii. Another blow for the “deaf race” fan- 
atics. 


Freedom is an atmosphere which makes ttlie sun 
shine brighter and the air clearer and the honey 
sweeter. 

To die for the Cross and Freedom means two 
lives and no death. 

It is not easier to live in Freedom than to fight 
for Freedom. One must fight for it as an archangel 
and live as a saint. 

All men that God created can live on the earth. 
God gave space and air enough for all. if men would 
only give good Kill. 

from the book of a Serbian Bishop. 



YE THAT HAVE FAITH 


Ye that have faith to look •with fearless eyes 
Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, 

And know that out of death and night shall rise 
The dawn of ampler Life. 

Rejoice whatever anguish rend the heart, 

That God has given you a priceless douvr, 

To live in these great times and have ymir part 
In Freedom' s coming hour — 



DONAlli r. cjjrssvj,\ 

Volunteer Private Donald P. Gibson, 
torcyclist, 66th Infantry Brigade Head- 
quarters Company, now overseas ; aged 22 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Francis P. 

Chicago, 111 . 



That you may tell your sons who see the light 
High in the heavens — their heritage to take — 
“I sazv the Powers of Darkness put to flight 
I saw the morning break.’’ 

- — By an Australian soldier, from an English paper. 


Volunteer Corporal George B. Grimm. 13th Field 
Artillery; aged 21, son of Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. 
Grimm, of Akron. Ohio; in service since 1916 
(Mexican border), stationed at Camp Sheridan, Ala. 



HARRY P. McCRARY 
Corp. Harry McCrary, Motor Truck Co. 5. 
23rd U. S. Engineers American Expeditionary 
Forces, France; son of Mrs. M. M. Knisley, Iii 2 j 4 
W. 6th Street, Davenport, Iowa. 



PAUL VICTOR GUSTIN 
Captain of the 5th Training Battalion, 162nd 
Depot Brigade. Camp Pike. Arkansas. 



THOMAS M. DOBBS 
No. 95 Aero squadron, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
John H. Dobbs. First Pursuit Center, U. S. Air 
Service, American Expeditionary Force, France. 
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Three Deaf Mutes 


Made Good Record 


in Major Baseball 


UTHER TAYLOR, Edward Dundon 
and William E. Hoy could not hear, 
but they did not allow the handicap 
to interfere with their baseball success. 
This trio of baseball players could not 
«peak, an affliction, of course, but not to be con- 
sidered such a handicap as loss of hearing, so far as 
baseball is concerned. It would perhaps be well if a 
majority of present-day performers could emulate 
the three mutes and say nothing, while “out in the 
sun.” In 1909 the name of Luther Taylor flashed 
across the horizon of baseball. He was a pitcher, 
and a good one ; in fact, such eminent batsmen as 
Harry Lumley often averred that they had better 
success batting against Christy Mathewson than 
Taylor. 

Of the seventeen recruits tried out by the New 
York management in 1900-01, only the names of 
Mathewson and Taylor, the deaf and dumb hurler, 
remained on the roster, and for the nine seasons 
which followed Taylor, the deaf and dumb hurler, 
was a star of the New York Nationals, and in four 
of those seasons was a sensation in the pitching 
game. 

Taylor was the first and only mute hurler to break 
into the select circle of the National league. By 
winning three out of the four games he pitched in 
1900 Luther was granted a further trial, and in 1901, 
with the Giants as a team going poorly, Taylor with 
Matty, by sheer grit and pitching ability, made good. 
Not alone did this duo radiate brilliantly and prove 
that they were the real finds of the season, but as a 
gate attraction they were the direct means of mak- 
ing the Giants good from a financial standpoint. 

Taylor was a real live wire in the pitching game, 
making up for lack of speech by the wonderful man- 
ner in which he played the great national game 
outside of the pitchers’ position. No hurler had 
anything on Taylor when it came to fielding his posi- 
tion. In the eighth season that Taylor was a mem- 
ber of the Giants’ pitching staff, he won 116 games 
out of a possible 212, a grand average in games won 
of .547. The season of 1905 was the banner season 


of the great mute hurler, and his grand pitching 
was a factor in landing the Giants' in first place. 

Taylor pitched his last game for the New York 
Nationals in 1908. With his departure the big 
leagues have had no more mute players, and it is 
a remarkable fact how few of these silent boys have 
made the big show, and I might add. the minors. 
Kihm, a splendid ball player and batsman, and one 
of the boys who couldn’t say a word or hear the 
roar of applause or abuse, was a star in the big 
minor leagues for many seasons. A wonderful first- 
sacker was Kihm, and a terrific hitter, but he never 
reached the big league. These mutes were few in 
number, but possessd the true ability to play the 
national game in spite of the heavy handicap placed 
upon them. 

Hoy Had Long Career 

William E. Hoy was the second mute to gain 
fame on the diamond, and announced his arrival in 
the big league by striking out three times in suc- 
cession before the delusive deliver}' of a certain 
Leddell Titcomb, southpaw hurler extraordinary, 
then starring for the New York Giants. In the 
fourth time up, Hoy made a single, and it was the 
first of 2,233 base hits he annexed during the fifteen 
seasons he starred in the majors. 

Hoy blew into the select circles of big leaguedom 
in 1888, coming from Oshkosh, then in the North- 
western league. With a batting and fielding record 
that sounded like the stuff Ross Barnes pulled off 
some twenty years before Billie’s time, this silent 
boy was hailed as a coming star, and the predictions 
came true. Hoy began operations with the Wash- 
ington team, then in the National league. From the 
jump his batting, base-running and fielding attracted 
special attention; in fact, his playing clear through 
the fifteen seasons of big leagues bordered on the 
sensational. As a base runner and run-getter. Hoy 
classed with the best; an average of .078 runs per 
game would class him considerably above the rec- 
ognized run-getter. In stealing bases the voiceless 
lad was a veritable demon. He led the league the 
very first season by annexing eighty-three stolen 


bases. A batting average of .292 shows that he lack- 
ed just a few strides of getting a seat in the glory 
circle oi the selects who batted .300 in their life in 
the big show. 

In fielding Hoy was somewhat deficient and in this 
department of the game he really felt the loss of 
hearing. Away with the crack or the bat is one of 
the guiding signals which many of the greatest out- 
fielders put dependence in, and which enables them 
to make the so-called sensational catches. Hoy had 
to depend solely on his eagle eye, for the crack of 
the bat meant nothing to him. By a careful study 
of the big league batsmen Hoy improved in his 
fielding right along, and in the last six seasons of 
his career was ranking with the best. 

Hoy finished his big league career with the Cin- 
cinnati club in 1902, and with his passing the game 
lost an interesting character. Hoy was a likeable 
and popular chap, a splendid ball player and one 
who always added strength to the different teams he 
played with. The nearest that Hoy would come to 
talking was when the umpire slipped over a decision 
that displeased him. Hoy quit the game well fixed 
in this world’s goods, being reputed as the wealthi- 
est player in the game at that time ; and yet, his 
salary would be only pin money for some of the 
stars who are radiating in the baseball world of to- 
day. 

Edward Dundon was a right-handed hurler, who 
never questioned an umpire’s decision, whether it 
was right or wrong, and Wundon was up against 
some poor umpiring in his day. Dundon was the 
first mute to make good in professional ball, and the 
first to sign a regulation league contract. With the 
Columbus club of the old American associations, in 
1883-84, Dundon was a drawing card from the fact 
that he was a clever hurler and never kicked. Dun- 
don played with Atlanta and Nashville of the South- 
ern league, in 1885 and 1886, and was a sensation. 
With the Syracuse team of the International league, 
in 1888-89, he pitched fifty-three games, losing only 
eighteen . — The State Gazette, Trenton, N. Mon- 
day Morning, June 10, 1918. 
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THE JERSEY CORNER | 

i 

Conducted bv Miles Sweeney 

1 * 

NE year has passed since the birth 
of this department. It began when 
the Silent Worker, after a brief 
period of experimenting, abandoned 
the ill-advised policy of furnishing 
local news to a reading family of globe-wide 
extent. A diminished subscription list taught 
her the impracticality of such a plan; in other 
words, that what is meat for a newspaper is 
poison for a magazine. 

The Jersey Corner has endeavored to keep in 
tune with the general characteristics of a maga- 
zine. This explanation is made in view of the 
fact that objection has been coming from Jersey 
sources that the “Corner” doesn’t confine itself 
to matters of interest to Jerseymen only. This 
is newspaperism. It should be remembered, 
however, that even the “newspaper” days of the 
Silent Worker failed to bring a hearty response 
from Jerseymen, who still display a rather luke- 
warm interest in a magazine they have every 
reason to be proud of. Since the Worker ceased 
her “daily” career, one year ago, the subscription 
list has been soaring and soaring and now 
-threatens to overleap all past records. 

The Jersey Corner is a department conducted 
for all the readers of the Silent Worker. It is 
sort of a megaphone, with New Jersey as the 
center and the earth as the circumference. It 
deals in the main with matters of universal and 
perennial interest. Whether autocracy or de- 
mocracy should prevail; whether or not pure 
oralism should be the sole means of deaf-educa- 
tion; whether the deaf are an inferior order of 
society, and if so, whether it is due to physical 
causes or to an education inferior to that allowed 
the hearing — these and like matters make excel- 
lent grist for the magazine mill; they command 
equal interest in China and New Jersey, and will 
still be discussed a hundred years hence. On the 
other hand, mere news is of local and transitory 
value. It lives and dies by the day, and when 
it ages a month you behold a mummy. 

This department welcomes criticism. It also 
presumes a similar right for itself. Its criticisms, 
however, are meant as constructive rather than 
destructive. What a pity there are fellows who 
hold that this department is bent on nothing 
short of the destruction of oralism. They might 
as well hold that America is bent on destroying 
the German people. Again and again has the 
"Corner” voiced sentiments in keeping with the 
liberal trend of modern thought. The future 
belongs to democracy. The future is of all, by 
all, for all. That’s democracy. All, everything! 
It is for the orange, for the apple, for the grape, 
for the watermelon, for the peach, yes, and for 
the lemon. It is, to speak more to the point, for 
oralism as well as for the sign language. And 
yet there are fellow's who would have things be 
all lemon or people be all goose-brained like 
themselves. What! you want people, then, to be 
all poets? That too would hardly improve mat- 
ters; for poets are not much inclined to handle 
the plow. 

It is on such democratic stuff that the Jersey 
Corner lives and thrives. In its eyes, Jones the 
farmer and Shakehispen the poet are equally 
useful and indispensable members of society, just 
as your brain and your feet are equally useful 
and indispensable parts of your anatomy; and 
only to the jaundiced eye of the unsympathetic 
critic does this department present a different 
character. 

Not long ago one such critic reminded the 
author of these lines that there once was a time 
when men thought the earth flat, alluding to the 


time of Christopher Columbus. Of course he 
intimated that the combined system would make 
an excellent gem in such a setting. Of course 
he meant that the author of these lines is a re- 
actionary. All this is interesting in view of the 
the fact that there are others who affirm that 
these lines are from the pen of a radical. Verily, 
verily, a good critic is a rara avis — a rare bird! 
But laying aside personalities, it should be re- 
membered that two thousand years before Col- 
umbus or Corpernicus existed, Pythagoras 
taught that the earth is a revolving sphere. It 
should be remembered that oralism has been 
tried for two hundred years and found inade- 
quate; that this America is the land of equal op- 
portunity; that in this free atmosphere signs 
have just as much a right to flourish as does 
speech; that each has its good and its bad points; 
that it is better to retain a thing with its bad 
points than destroy it along with its good points. 

Pythagoras, again, w r as perhaps the first man 
to recognize the value of silence. Said the phi- 
losopher who ushered in the Golden Age of 
Greece: “Above all things, learn to keep sil- 
ence.” Once Pythagoras was challenged by his 
pupils to practice for a year what he preached. 
He accepted the defi, not once opening his mouth 
to complain or to defend himself from the criti- 
cisms and accusations that were rained upon him. 

Those were days when speech appeared in the 
best feather. Today the talker is superseded by 
the worker. These are the days of Edison, 
Schwab, and Henry Ford, men who talk little and 
do much. Even in the field where it exerts the 
most influence — the politicial field — speech is 
showing signs of weakness. In this connection 
the following editorial from the local “Sunday 


Times-Advertiser,” will be of some interest: 

Bad Year for Talking Candidates 

It looks as if the “spell-binder” is going 1 to 
lose his occupation in the political campaigns of 
the future. Even ‘now he has ceased to be the 
potential figure he used to be in the swaying of 
popular judgment at the polls. Two noteworthy 
illustrations have been supplied by the recent 
primary campaign. The brilliant Mr. Pope, who 
talked persuasively before many audiences, was 
left in the Congressional race in this district by 
our old friend ’Lige Hutchinson, who scarcely 
opened his mouth to address the voters. 

More remarkable still is the pronounced victory 
of Governor Edge who refused to go on the 
stump in the United States Senatorial contest. 
His defeated opponents. Record and Gray, relied 
largely on impassioned oratory to win public 
favor. Mr. Record is one of the most engaging 
of New Jersey’s controvesialists and he traveled 
over the entire State night after night with a 
plausible message to the people. Again on the 
Democratic side of the Senatorial fight. La 
Monte, the Silent, proved more than a match for 
that eloquent pair, Hennessy and Simpson. 

It looks as if the most effective campaigning 
nowadays is done through the press. The days 
of political oratory are numbered. 

Now, what is the moral of all this, as far as 
the deaf are concerned? Isn’t it to make them 
workers rather than talkers, self-supporting 
men and women rather than card-party favorites? 
To learn a trade requires much of the little time 
afforded by a school term; yet most of that 
scant time is consumed by the deaf pupil in 
learning a comparatively useless function — • 
speech — which earns him but little else than the 
plaudits of thoughtless friends. Pin this on your 
mind: — as talkers, the deaf can never equal the 
hearing; but, happily, as workers they can. And 
it is the worker that this age wants. 


Ladies Who Served the Red Gross Luncheon 
at N. J. Convention on Labor Day. 



First row: — Mrs. R. C. Stephenson, Miss Ethel Collins. 

Second: — Miss Mabel Snowden, Mrs. Miles Sweeney. Mrs. Isaac R. Bowker. 
Sitting: — Misses Meleg, Campbell, Mrs. Pope, Miss Jackson. Mrs. Wainwright. 
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JERSEY GLEANINGS 

.Mrs. Isaac R. Bowker. of Trenton, was given 
a birthday surprise party on the evening of 
October 26 last. The popular deaf lady found 
herself the recipient of some useful aluminum 
kitchen utensils. About twenty attended the 
party; some novel games were introduced and 
enjoyed along with the usual ones, and the repast 
was such as to make one forget that these are 
war times. 

Mrs. R. B. Lloyd has returned to Trenton from 
Vancouver, Washington, and intends to stay for 
good. Her youngest son, George B. Lloyd is 
now a teacher at the Mt. Airy School for the 
Deaf. 

Mr, Edward E. Ragna, formerly a teacher in 
the New Jersey School for the Deaf and a Y. 
M. C A. worker in the War Service, is now 
acting as Supervisor of boys at the Hartford 
School. 

Mr. George S. 1 ’orter was recently surprised 
on his birthday by the pupils and officers of the 
printing department, w'ho presented him with a 
fine Italian briar pipe and tobacco enough to 
last all winter. 

Theodore William Eggert, of Ewan, N. J., and 
Ida Newkirk Reed, of South Westville, N. J„ 
were united in the holy bands of wedlock on 
Wednesday, October and. in the afternoon, at 
the residence of the bride’s parents in South 
Westville. The Rev. C. O. Dantzer of Philadel- 
phia, officiated. The wedding being private, only 
relatives and a few neighbors witnessed the cere- 
mony. Useful presents were received from rela- 
tives. Following a sumptuous supper, the bridal 
party left for a short wedding trip. Both bride 
and groom are graduates of the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf. 

Another wedding occurred on June 15th last 
in the persons of Miss Fannie Bass, of Randolph. 
Vermont, and Mr. Miles Sweeney, of Trenton, N. 
J. The event took place at the latter’s home, 
and the nuptial knot w r as tied by the Rev. C. O. 
Dantzer. The bride has been a resident of Tren- 
ton for over ten years. She is a graduate of the 
Clarke School of Northampton, Mass., also of’ the 
Model School and the School of Industrial Arts, 
of Trenton. Prior to her marriage she was 
studying at the State Normal school. At present 
she is assistant to the instructor in printing at 
the New Jersey School for the Deaf. 

The groom is a graduate of the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf, is employed on the Trenton 
Evening Times, and writes occasionally for that 
paper as well as for the Silent Worker. He is 
especially interested in literary work, to which 
work he devotes much of his spare time. 

Miss Ethel Collins has been employed in the 
munition department of the John L. Mott Mf’g, 
Co., of Trenton, since last July. Formerly she 
was a dressmaker, but the lure of higher wages 
and the desire to do her “bit” led her to make 
the change. 

We extend sympathy to Mr. Alexander L. 
Pach, the well-known photographer of New' 
York, on the recent loss of his only daughter 
Alma, W'ho succumbed to the ravages of Spanish 
influenza, after an illness of only twenty-four 
hours. 

Mrs. Miles Sw r eeney also deserves a share of 
our sympathy for the loss of her mother, who 
entered into rest on the 21st of October last. 

It is a matter of congratulation that the recent 
epidemic of influenza and pneumonia left no 
traces of a serious nature among the deaf in this 
locality. Not a single death has happened within 
their ranks. 

Mr. Harry S. Smith formerly of Rosemont, 
N. J., and who now claims Colorado as his home 
state, has been spending the past few months 
here in Trenton, but expects shortly to return 
to his “new” love, to the place where his half- 
breed friend and piebald ponies are eagerly await- 
ing him. Smith is the same who writes under 
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the nom de plume of "Bob White.” He contri- 
butes articles to the leading out-of-door maga- 
zines. 

Mr. R. C. Stephenson and Mr. Edward Weg- 
rzyn are also helping to beat the Hun at the 
Bristol. Pa.. Ship yards. 

The New Jersey Deaf-Mutes Society held a 
“Welcome Home Party” in its hall at New r ark 
on Saturday evening, September 22. The affair 
was the most successful ever held and a big 
crow'd was on hand. The hall was prettily de- 
corated with all the allied flags and large stars 
and stripes bunting. 

President C. B. Robertson, of the Society, 
opened the program by giving the welcome 
speech, in place of Mr. Elsworth, who was un- 
able to attend on account of important business. 

The occasion w'as to honor the deaf war work- 
ers, w'ho are employed in various government 
plants. All of these were present and marched 
into the hall with their working clothes on, and 
tools in hand, so as to show the audience what 
they were doing. 

The shipworkers led the procession. Edward 
Bradley, one of the members, told how a ship was 
built from the laying of the keel up to the time 
of launching in Port Newark. Those working 
with him were Carmine W. Pace, Clarence Spen- 
cer and Thomas Smith. 

F’ollow'ing came the men who are connected 
with the Standard Aircraft Company, of Eliza- 
beth. working on Hanley-Paige machines. Juli- 
us Aaron, who was the first deaf mute to be em- 
ployed in such a capacity, made the speech and 
those who did the work were Benjamin Schorns- 
tien, John MacNee. Samuel Eber, Isaac Lowe 
and Philip Hoenig. 

Those representing the munition plants were 
Mrs. H. A. Coe, Thomas Dietrich, F. McGovern, 
Bennie Abrams. George Oberbeck, Frank Par- 
ella, Walter Pease and John B. Ward. Great 
applause was given to Mrs. Coe, who is the only 
deaf woman employed in making shells. 

Mrs. C. B. Robertson gave a demonstration 
of surgical dressing. Red Cross sewing and knit- 
ting. She claimed to be the only deaf Red Cross 
worker in New Jersey'. 

At the finish, all lined up in a group and A. L. 
Thomas, the only deaf salesman with the Rogers- 
Peet Company, of New York, made a speech, and 
congratulating the men on the part they were 
doing to help the L T nited States win the war. 

At the conclusion of formal program, refresh- 
ments were served and the remainder of the eve- 
ning was spent in social activities, games of all 
kinds being participated in. 

The affair was one of the finest that has been 
undertaken by the Society, and was a first class 
demonstration of what the deaf-mutes can do in 
helping to make the world a fit place to live in. 

The arrangements for the social were made by 
President Robertson and a few assistants. 


CROSSING THE BAR 

XEKREI) TENNYSON 
Sunset and evening star, 

And one clear call for me. 1 
And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 

But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 

Too full for sound and foam. 

When that which drew from out the bound- 
less deep 

Turns again home. 

Twilight and evening bell. 

And after that the dark ! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark. 

For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and 
Place 

The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to sec my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 

— 1ft. Airy World 


RED CROSS LUNCHEON 

Mr. R. C. Stephenson wishes to take this 
means of thanking the following people who so 
kindly helped prepare and serve the Red Cross 
Luncheon which was given at the Deaf School 
here in Trenton, N. J. Labor Day: — Mr. and Mrs. 
Alvin Pope, Mr. William G. Newcomb, Mrs. 
George E. Wainwright, Mrs. Miles Sweeney', 
Mrs. Isaac R. Bowker, Mrs. Ira Worcester, Miss 
Anna Campbell, Miss Ethel Collins, Miss Mar- 
garet Jackson. Miss Clemine Meleg, Miss Mabel 
Snowden, Miss Nell Bergen, Miss Florence 
Hattersley, Mrs. George S. Porter and Mrs. R. 
C. Stephenson. 

The following letter will also explain itself : 

Trenton New Jersey Chapter 
American Red Cross 

September 12, 1918. 

Mr. R. Stephenson, 

School for the Deaf, 

Trenton, N. J. 

Dear Mr. Stephenson: — On behalf of the Tren- 
ton, N. J. Chapter A. B. C., I beg to express to 
you our sincere thanks for your very generous 
gift of twenty-three dollars and thirty cents, 
proceeds from the luncheon served by the Deaf 
Ladies of Trenton. 

We are indeed grateful for such a splendid 
donation, which is doubly acceptable at v.iis time 
when the constantly advancing costs of mate- 
rials make it difficult to obtain supplies to fill 
our requisitions. 

Again thanking you for your interest and co- 
operation, I am. 

Very truly' yours, 

Marie L. Katzenbach, 
Chairman Military Relief. 
(Mrs. Edward L. Katzenbach.) 


OUR “BIT” 

The New Jersey School for the Deaf earns 75% 
Honor Emblem in Fourth Liberty Loan Drive- 
which speaks well for its employ'ees. 

Total Subscriptions to Fourth Liberty 
Loan made by employees of the New 

Jersey School for the Deaf $3,100.00 

Total Subscriptions to Fourth Liberty 
Loan made by former pupils and rela- 
tives and friends of employees 600.00 

Total subscribed to Loan through the 

New Jersey School for the Deaf $3,700.00 

Including subscriptions taken on Hamilton 
Avenue in the vicinity' of the School brings the 
total to $4,000.00. 

The assistance of Mrs. Anderson, Miss Bergen, 
Miss Hales. Miss Koehler, Miss Brian and Miss 
Wrigley is greatly appreciated. 

Help us to make a blanket for some brave 
Soldier Boy! 

Our little children who have assisted in so 
many ways wherever the soldier boys are con- 
cerned are anxious now to make a wool blanket 
to keep some brave boy warm this winter. Any 
donations of yarn— large or small (the greater 
variety of colors, the better) will be greatly ap- 
preciated by them. 

Marie Pope. 


CITY’S DENTIST IS CALLED TO COLORS 

Dr. LeRoy Webster Farley, of 515 East State 
Street, one of tile city’s well known dentists, and 
who has been in charge of the dental clinic at the 
City Hall, has received orders from Washington 
to report for service within ten days as a first 
lieutenant in the Dental Corps, United States 
Army. 

Dr. Farley is the youngest of three sons of Dr. 
and Mrs. Dickerson H. Farley. Both of his bro- 
’tbers are also serving the Government, Richard 
Blossom Farley, the artist, as a camofleur at Nor- 
folk. and Marcus M. Farley as a first lieutenant 
in the Engineer Corps at Camp Humphreys. 


“Rut” is a word that cools many a warm impulse, 
stifles many a kindly thought, puts a dead stop to 
many a brotherly deed. — Bulircr. 




8 and 10 So. Warren St, 

TRENTON, N. J. 


The governor of Mississippi had no trouble get- 
ting Mr. Dobyns out of the school at Jackson, but he 
had to appoint three men before he succeeded in 
getting a new superintendent. Mr. W. A. Scott, 
for a number of years principal of the Texas and 
Oklahoma schools, will fill the position, and as he 
has had long experience in schools for the deaf he 
will no doubt succeed. — W estern Pennsylvanian. 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 

Akron, Ohio. 

August 7, 1918. 

Mr. Geo. S. Porter, 

Silent Worker 
Trenton. N. J. 

Dear Sir: — I want to express the apprecia- 
tion of the above Company for the write-up you 
gave our “Goodyear Silent Workers” in your 
paper. We are doing everything in our power 
to make these men and women happy in Good- 
year and are sure they' appreciate it. 

We are not doing this from a philanthropic 
standpoint, but feel that we are getting as good 
results from our mutes in our employ as from 
our other workmen, Thanking you again and 
wishing you success, we beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 

F. W. FULLER 

Manager-Labor Department 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Christman have closed their 
place at Sellersville and once more returned to 
teach at the Kentucky School for the Deaf. War 
conditions caused this change. Not enough coal 
could be secured for the greenhouses. If their 12- 
acre place was twice as large, they would have been 
glad to remain all winter and raise ca,ttle and pigs 
instead of tomatoes and ferns. — Mt. Airy World. 


National Association of the 
Deaf 

Organised 1880 Incorporated 1900 
An Organization tor the Welfare 
of all the Deaf 

Objects 

To educate the public as to the Deaf; 

To advance the intellectual, professional and 
industrial status of the Deaf; 

To aid in the establishment of Employment 
Bureaus for the Deaf in the State and National 
Departments of Labor ; 

To oppose the unjust application of liability 
laws in the case of Deaf workers ; 

To combat unjust discrimination against the 
Deaf in the Civil Service or other lines of- 
employment ; 

To co-operate in the improvement, develop- 
ment and extension of educational facilities 
for deaf children ; 

To encourage the use of the most approved 
and successful methods of instruction in 
schools for the Deaf, the adaptation of such 
methods to the need of individual pupils, and i 
to oppose the indiscriminate application of any 
single method to all ; 

To seek the enactment of stringent laws for 
the suppression of the imposter evil, — hearing 
persons posing as Deaf-Mutes ; 

To raise an endowment fund, — the income of 
which is to be devoted to furthering the ob- 
jects of the Association; 

To erect a national memorial to Charles 
Michael De L’Epee, — the universal benefactor 
of the Deaf. 

Membership 

Regular Members : Deaf Citizens of the 
United States ; 

Associate Members : Deaf persons not citi- 
zens of the United States and Hearing Per- 
sons interested in the welfare of the Deaf. 

Fees and Dues 

Initiation Fee, $1.00; Annual dues, 50c. Life 
membership, $25 paid into the Endowment 
Fund at one time. All Official Publications 
free to members. 

Official Organ: THE NAD 
Every deaf citizen and all others interested in 
the advancement of the Deaf along educational 
and industrial lines are urged to join the As- 
sociation and co-opreate financially and other- 
wise in promoting its objects. 

Life memberships, donations and bequests 
towards the increase of the Endowment fund 
are especially needed and earnestly solicited 
to the end that permanent headquarters, in 
charge of salaried experts, may be maintained 
for the more efficient and vigorous prosecution 
of the work of the Association. 

Officers 

James H. Cloud, President. 

Principal Gallaudet School, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

James W. Howson, First Vice-President. 
Instructor School for the Deaf, 

Berkeley, California. 

Cloa G. Lamson, Second Vice-President. 

Teacher School for the Deaf, 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Arthur L. Roberts, Secretary. 

Instructor School for the Deaf, 

Olathe, Kansas. 

John H. McFarlane, Treasurer. 

Instructor School for the Deaf, 

Talladega, Alabama. 
Jay C. Howard, Board Member. 

Investment and Real Estate, 

Duluth, Minnesota. 
Olof Hanson. Board Member. 

Architect, 

Omaha, Nebraska. 

Trustees Endowment Fund 

Willis Hubbard, Treasurer, Flint, Michigan. 
Olof Hanson, Omaha. Nebraska. 

Edwin W. Frisbee, West Medford, Mass. 


State Organizer For New Jersey 

Through whom remittances for dues, fees, 
donations and life memberships may be made 
GEORGE S. PORTER, 

School for the Deaf. 

Trenton, N. J. 

Join the N. A. D. Do it now. 


NEW JERSEY MEMBERS OF THE N. A. D. 

Bulletin No. 5 

Beadell, W. W Arlington 

Breese, Miss Clara Eatontown 

Campbell, Miss Anna Trenton 

Dirkes, Albert E Union Hill 

Ellison, Arthur Newark 

Gompers, George K. S Trenton 

Hansen, Hans P Hoboken 

Hoppaugh, Frank Wesley Ogdensburg 

Kent. Miss Annabelle East Orange 

Metzler, Vincent Somerville 

N utt, Frank T renton 

Palmer, H. E. (associate member) England 

Pease, Lorraine B Plainfield 

Porter, George S Trenton 

Simmons, David Rahway 

Somveine, Mrs. E Grantwood 

Stemple, Miss May S Merchantville 

Stengele, Henry Plainfield 

Stevens, Harry E Merchantville 

Sweeney, Miles Trenton 

D. Tatarinsky Canada 

All progressive deaf people of the State are urged 

to climb into THE NEW JERSEY BAND WAGON 

and help BOOST the National Association of the 

Deaf. 

An initiation fee of $1.00 will entitle you to mem- 
bership. See advertisement. 

The names of new members will be added to the 
Bulletins that follow. 

George S. Porter, 
State Organizer. 

School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

JOIN NOW 

WANTED 

Photographs of Conventions and Outings. 

Photographs of Children of Deaf Parents. 

Photographs of the Deaf in Business. 

Photographs of the Deaf engaged in unusual oc- 
cupations. 

Photographs of the New Jersey Deaf with brief 
sketches. 

Photographs of Prominent Deaf Persons. 

These can be used in The Silent Worker from 
time to time as occasion permits. 

The Shent Worker is bound to be bigger, bright- 
er and better than ever. Will you co-operate by 
sending us what we ask for gratituously. Another 
favor — help boost the circulation of the paper by 
urging your friends to subscribe. 

Send to THE SILENT WORKER, 

Trenton, New Jersey 


PAINTS 

For Every Purpose 

Sold by people who know 
paints with a life-long 
knowledge 

Hooper’s 

Paints 

lb 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
AND COMPANY 

35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 

Hardware, Heaters, 
Ranges, Mantels, 

Grates, Tile Heaters 
and Facings 

t 

Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating- 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 

Bicycle Supplies 




THE SILENT WORKER 


THE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Melvin A. Rice Oscar W. Jeffery 

John P. Murray John C. VanDyke 

D. Stewart Craven Thos. W. Synnott 
Ernest R. Ackerman Robert L. Cox 

Officers of the Board 

Melvin A, Rice President 

John C. VanDyke Vice-President 

Calvin N. Kendall Secretary 


JOHN P. WALKER, M. A Principal 

MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Supervising Oral Principal 

TEACHERS 


ALVIN E. POPE, M.A. 

Superintendent 


WILLIAM G. NEWCOMB 
Principal Clerk and Business Manager 

MARION C. WELSH 
Stenographer and Clerk 


B. HOWARD SHARP 
MARY D. TILSON 
LILLIAN A. BRIAN 
HELEN CRAVER KANE 
FRANCES H. PORTER 
AMY M. HALES 
ALICE C. MACKIE 
ELIZABETH L. FOLEY 
DOROTHY WRIGLEY 
ANITA M. LEE 
VIRGINIA ROGERS 
FLORENCE LEWIS 
PHOEBE E. OEHLER 
HELEN KIRK 
MARGARET J. BRILL 
CLAUDIA FORMAN. 


MRS. SARA BISHOP 
Matron 

GEORGE K. S. GOMPERS 

Supervisor oi Boys 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CALVIN N. KENDALL 


ANNA M. FITZPATRICK 
Supervisor of Small Boys 

MRS. EDWIN MARKLEY 
Supervisor of Small Boys 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 

JOHN P. WALKER 


Dean 


B. HOWARD SHARP 
Faculty Counselor for Boys 


Instructors 

Trades 

GEORGE S. PORTER Printing and Engraving 

FANNIE L. SWEENEY Asst, to Instr. in Printing 

J. LEWIS JOHNSON 

Mechanical Drawing and Woodworking 

WILLIAM D. HUNT Asst. Woodworking and 

Carpentry. 


MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS 
Supervisor of Girls 

ADA R. STUDT 
Supervisor of Girls 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D. 

Attending Physician 

BURR W. MACFARLAND, M.D. 
Oculist 


HOME-MAKING INDUSTRIES 

BERTHA BILBEE 

M1RAM M. STEVENSON Millinery and 

CATHERINE SMYTH Tailoring an 

MRS. EDWIN MARKLEY Tailoring at 

MARY 1. KOEHLER Dom< 

BlIRTUS E. CARSON 


LeROY W. FARLEY, D.D.S, 
Dentist 


NELL M. BERGEN, R.N. 
Nurse and Dietitian 


PHYSICAL TRAINING . 

GEORGE K. S. GOMPERS Military and Physical 

Training Instructor for Boys 

ADA R. STUpT Physical Training Instructor for Girls 


charles McLaughlin 

Engineer 


SUBSCRIBE for the SILENT WORKER. One Dollar a Year \ 


EW JERSEY 


History and Genealogy 

-X. ^ A SPECIALTY 

TRAVER’S “X 

108 S. Broad. Trenton 


Crossley Machine Company 

(incorporated) 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Pottery, Tile, Electrical, Porcelain and Clay 
Washing Machinery 


ART1N C. RIBSAM 


Flowers, Seeds and 
Poultry Supplies 


Machinery for Filtering, Grinding, Mixing 
and Forming Clay 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


BROAD AND FRONT STS 
Phone 210 


Trenton 


TRINITY BUILDING 
SUITE 2122-2123 


Gifts of Utility 

Sold in Trenton at the 

Capital Gift Shop 


School Supplies, Sporting Goods, 
Games’ Outdoors Sports and 
Amusements 

state St. Trenton 


An illustrated monthly magazine — newspa- 
per for the Deaf. Edited by 
Joseph Hep worth. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Twenty-four page monthly 
Annual subscription — single copies (pre- 
paid) 6o cents. Those wlio prefer to send 
a dollar bill will be credited with twenty 
months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post card for specimen copy. 

the British Deaf times, 

25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England 


111 BROADWAY 

NEW YORK 


WILSON & STOKES 
Lumber Go 


Do your shopping 

At Trenton's 

MOST RELIABLE STORE 
Dependable merchandise at moderate 
prices. 


Trenton 


Bell Phone 3620 


Self -Filling 

Fountain Pen 


WM.| CONVERY & SONS 

Largest line of 

Furniture and Carpets 

in the city 

129 N. Broad St. Trenton 


The Capital Stationery 

15 N. Wnrren St. 


r So vtk Bro+d 





